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GATT To Improve Farm Income 

The Uruguay Round (UR) agreement 
signed last spring will broaden opportu- 
nities substantially for US- agricultural 
export*. Increased world demand, ex- 
panded access to markets, and reductions 
in subsidized competition are projected 
to increase U.S. agricultural exports by 
$1.6-$4.7 billion in 2000, according to a 
USDA study released lasl spring, The 
study projects a rise in exports of $4.7- 
$87 billion in 2005. Increased exports 
will raise farm prices, increase farm in- 
come, and lower government outlays on 
price and income support programs, 
Farm income is expected to rise by $1.1- 
$1.3 billion in 2000, while government 
outlays decline nearly Ihe same amount. 
In 2005, farm income is projected to in- 
crease $L9-$2.5 billion, and government 
outlays could decline by $2-$2-6 billion. 

... & Alter Export Programs 

Another principal result of the UR agree- 
ment will be a reduction in agricultural 
export subsidies worldwide, Exports un- 
der some U.S. programs will be phased 
down. For example, by the end of a 6- 
year phase-down period, U.S. exports 
shipped under the Export Enhancement 
Program, the Dairy Export Incentive Pro- 
gram, and the Sunflowerseed Oil and 
Cottonseed Oil Assistance Programs 
would be reduced on a commodity basis 
by 21 percent in volume and 36 percent 
in value from the 1986-90 base. 

Corn Market Sees Changes 

Domestic use of corn in 1994/95 is ex- 
pected to exceed 7 billion bushels, up 
from 4.9 billion 14 years earlier Corn 
use in the U.S. has changed significantly 
over the last decade and a half. The most 
important changes have been the emer- 
gence of several new industrial uses of 
cornstarch, greater use of com sweetener 
in drinks* expanded use of corn for fuel 
alcohol, and a decline in exports. Feed 
use of corn continues to expand. Feed 
and residual use in 1994/95 is forecasi to 
account for 62 percent of total domestic 




and export use of corn, up from 57 per- 
cent in 1980/81. In contrast, exports 
have dropped from nearly a third of total 
use in 1 980, to less than a fifth in 
1994/95. Corn used for fuel alcohol has 
increased from less than 1 percent of to- 
tal use 14 years ago. to an expected 6 per- 
cent, or 5 10 million bushels, in 1994/95 
The manufacture of starch accounts for 3 
percent of forecast total corn use in 
1994/95, up from 2 percent in 1980/81. 
The starch is used to make such diverse 
products as sweeteners and disposable 
forks and spoons. 

The New Cornucopia 

U.S. consumers have increasingly em- 
braced the well-known adage about the 
virtues of eating fruits and vegetables. 
Today, per capita use is a fifth higher 
than in 1980, and is likely to continue ex- 
panding into the next decade as consum- 
ers heed nutritionists 1 advice on healthful 
eating. Moreover, the mix has changed. 
Consumption shifts have occurred 
among traditional produce items and be- 
tween fresh and processed forms. Fur- 
ther gains in fruit and vegetable use into 
the next decade are likely for several rea- 
sons. The population is aging, and older 






people consume more fruits and vegeta- 
bles. And the array of consumer choices. 
continues to expand. 

Salmon Recovery Measures/ 

Salmon populations in the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers of the Pacific Northwest 
have declined precipitously over the last 
few decades, and several salmon runs 
have been listed as endangered, A poten- 
tial Federal recovery plan involving 
changes in river system management 
may affect water use throughout the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Agriculture, which ac- 
counts for nearly 3 percent of the jobs 
and total output in the region, is among 
the sectors potentially affected. 

Two recovery measures being consid- 
ered — reservoir drawdown and flow aug- 
mentation in the Snake River Basin — 
have the greatest potential impact on 
crop agriculture. According to a study 
by USDA's Economic Research Service, 
producer profits fall ahout 3 percent, or 
by $30-35 million under a flow augmen- 
tation strategy, with losses concentrated 
among Upper Snake producers due to re- 
duced irrigation supplies. For the Pacific 
Northwest economy, the impacts are 
small, although a large reduction of irri- 
gation water could alter cropping pat- 
terns and slightly increase unemploy- 
ment in the Upper Snake subregion. 

State Ag Credit Programs 

Many states have begun accelerating 
Iheir use of small, innovative agricultural 
credit programs. Most state programs be- 
gan after 1978 and have provided credit 
assistance to serve widely varying needs. 
But in the last 5 years, several types of 
programs have become more promi- 
nent — in particular, a resurgence of assis- 
tance to beginning farmers, encourage- 
ment of environmental improvements, 
and promotion of new and alternative 
crops. During 1993-94, 32 states had 81 
agricultural credit programs in place, as- 
sisting more than 31,000 farmer-borrow- 
ers, and showing a total outstanding loan 
balance of $1 .8 billion. 
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Field Crops 
Overview 



Domestic Outlook: 
October Projections for 
1994/95 

On September 30 t the Department ofAg- 
ricitlhtre announced the preliminary 
acreage reduction program (ARP)fbr 
feed grains. The 1995/96 corn ARP was 
set at 7.5 percent, up from zero for 
1994/95. The set-asides for barley and 
sorghum will remain at Zero due to low 
stocks. The feed grain ARP's may be re- 
vised by USDA on or before November 

15, if supply and demand conditions war- 
rant a change AzewARPwasestab- 
lishedby the 1990 Farm Act for oats. 

A final zero set-aside for the 1995/96 
wheat crop had been announced on 
August 1. 

The 1994 corn crop is projected to be 
more than 9.6 billion bushels, up more 
than 50 percent from last year's flood 
damaged-crop. Forty percent of the corn 
crop was reported harvested by October 

16, well ahead of last year but near nor- 
mal progress. 



Feed use of corn is projected to be up 1 1 
percent in 1994/95 from last year and vir- 
tually the same as in 1992/93. Food, 
seed, and industrial use is up over 8 per- 
cent from last year. Estimates for food, 
seed, and industrial use fell slightly from 
last month due to delay in implementing 
the renewable fuels mandate, 

Sorghum and oat crops are expected 
larger this year, while barley is expected 
to yield a smaller crop. Nearly 70 per- 
cent of the sorghum crop had already 
been harvested by October 16, well 
ahead of last year. The barley harvest 
was in its final stages as of the end of 
September. 



The 1 994 soybean crop is projected to be 
2.45 billion bushels, a record, up nearly 
32 percent from last year. Both yield and 
area are up from 1993, Sixty-four per- 
cent of the crop had been harvested as of 
October 16, and was far ahead of sched- 
ule in Midwest states such as Illinois, In- 
diana, Missouri, and Ohio. 

Soybean crush is projected up 6 percent 
from 1993/94, due to the increased crop 
size, tower prices, and greater livestock 
feeding. All other major components of 
demand are expected higher as well, with 
the greatest percentage change coming in 
the ending stocks category. Soybean end- 
ing stocks in 1 994/95 are projected to be 
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up more than 120 percent from lasi 

year's low levels. Soybean prices are 
expected to average $4.60 to $5.30 in 
1994/95, down from $6-40 last year. 

Total wheat production in 1994 was 3,5 

percent smaller than last year. Food use 
and exports are projected to increase 
slightly from last year, but the smaller 
crop and reduced imports mean use will 
exceed production plus imports, drop- 
ping ending stocks from carrying levels. 

Seeding for the 1995 winter wheat crop 
is well underway in many states, and is 
practically completed in the hard winter 
wheat producing area of Colorado, Ne- 
braska, and South Dakota. Seventy-eight 
percent of the crop had been planted, 
nearly matching normal progress by 
October 16. 

As with barley, the spring wheat harvest 
is nearly completed. Early assessments 
of the quality of the crop are good— both 
test weight and protein content are much 
improved over last year's crop, The aver- 
age farm-level wheat price has risen 3 
percent since September, due to tighten- 
ing U-S. and global supplies. 

Big increases are expected for cotton 
and rice crops. U.S. cotton production is 
expected to reach 193 million bales in 
1 994/95, the largest production in over 
half a century, and up more than 3 mil- 
lion from last year. The larger crop 
results from yield gains in the Delta and 
southeastern states. The crop condition 
in both regions was rated as fair to good 
in the first week of October. 

Final 1993/94 data released by the Bu- 
reau of the Census found that cotton con- 
sumption totaled 10.42 million bales, 1.6 
percent above the previous year's total. 
Cotton consumption is forecast to rise 
again in 1994/95, to about 1 1 million 
bales, U.S. cotton exports are down 
from earlier estimates but still exceed 
1 993/94 exports by about 2 percent. 

The 1994/95 rice crop is projected to 
exceed 192 million cwt, a record, up 23 
percent from last year. Average yield is 
projected to be a record, and area is up as 



Record Yields Lead to Bumper U.S. Corn and Soybean Crops 
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Crop Insurance Reform Passed by Congress 

Responding to large budgetary outlays, a sometimes overlapping system of crop 
insurance and disaster assistance, and relatively low crop insurance participation, 
Congress passed crop insurance reform legislation the first week in October. To 
Cut costs while making the crop insurance program more attractive to farmers, the 
reform act, in effect for 1995 crops, makes it more difficult for Congress to enact 
ad hoc disaster legislation for agricultural crop losses. Instead, catastrophic crop 
insurance coverage would kick in as the Federal response to emergencies involv- 
ing crop disasters. 

Catastrophic crop insurance coverage will protect farmers from individual yield 
losses of more than 50 percent at a payment rate of 60 percent of the expected 
market price — a level comparable to disaster relief programs in recent years. To 
receive coverage* a farmer will need to pay a processing fee of $50 per crop per 
county, up to a maximum of $600 per producer for all counties in which a pro- 
ducer has insured crops. 

Farmers will be able to purchase catastrophic coverage either through a private 
company or through a USDA county office. They will also be able to purchase 
coverage providing higher yield or price protection levels for an added cost. Sub- 
sidies will be provided to encourage farmers to "buy up" ro higher coverage 
levels. 

To ensure widespread participation, crop insurance reform is linked to other agri- 
cultural programs. That is, to be eligible for any price support or production ad* 
justment program, the Conservation Reserve Program, and certain FmHA loans, 
the producer must obtain at least catastrophic coverage for each crop of "eco- 
nomic significance" 1 for which insurance is available. '"Economic significance' 1 re- 
fers to any crop that is expected to contribute 10 percent or more of the total value 
of all crops the producer grows. 

For crops not currently covered by crop insurance, a "noninsured assistance pro- 
gram'* will be in place that provides benefits similar to those under the cata- 
strophic plan for insured crops. To be eligible, an area must suffer a yield loss of 
more than 35 percent for the given crop. Once this trigger is mer. farmers In the 
area will be paid on individual crop losses fn excess of 50 percent at 60 percent of 
the average market price. This coverage for noninsurabie crops is provided at no 
cost to the producer. 

In recent years, the price tag for the crop insurance program has approached $900 
million annually. In addition, ad hoc disaster relief has cost an average $1 billion 
per year over the past decade, and more than $1*5 billion per year over the last 6 
years. By streamlining these two programs into one, crop insurance reform Is ex* 
pected to save about $151 million over * 5-year period. 
{Joy Norwood (202) 501-8554} 
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well. Overall, harvest is 6 percentage 
points ahead of normal. Harvesting in 
Arkansas and Mississippi is well ahead 
of normal. 



Domestic use, exports, and ending stocks 
of rice are all expected to be higher than 
last year, Season-average farm price is 
projected to decline to $5.25-6.75 per 
cwt, down from last year's $8-08- 
(Stephanie Mercier (202) 219-0751] 



Global Market: 
Outlook for 1994/95 

World wheat production is forecast to be 
more than 5 percent smaller than last 
year's crop, causing prices to rise and 
stocks to tighten. World com trade is 
forecast to recover from last year *s low 
level, with expanded U.S. exports ac- 
counting for much of this increase. 
Japan *s rice crop is projected to be 
almost 50 percent above tost year's ab- 
normally small crop, reducing Japan *s 
import needs and thus world trade. 
World cotton production is forecast to re- 
bound from last year's small crop t but lit- 
tle change in trade is expected. 

World wheat stocks tighten and prices 
rise- As estimates for 1994/95 world 
wheat production continue to decline, 
global ending stocks, particularly in ma- 
jor exporting countries, are projected 
tighter. Continued decreases in projec- 
tions for Australia's supplies are driving 
this change, as a severe drought pushes 
production down 47 percent, to 9 million 
tons, the smallest Australian crop since 
1982/83. Continued drought could re- 
duce the crop further. 

Australia's exports are projected down 
4.75 million tons from last year, to 7*5 
million, cutting that country's ending 
stocks to only 2J million tons, the small- 
est in 5 years. Exports from the U.S. 
Canada, and Argentina, projected at 34, 
20.5, and 5.6 million tons, are expected 
to gain from Australia's reduced trade. 
But only Argentina is projected to pro- 
duce a larger wheat crop this year. 

With larger exports and smaller crops, 
stocks in both the U.S. and Canada are 
also projected to fall. In addition, stocks 
in the European Union (EU) were drawn 
down in 1993/94, in part because of in- 
creased wheat feeding following a shift 
in relative prices of grains and protein 
meals under Common Agricultural Pol- 
icy (CAP) reform. Although EU wheat 
exports have lagged this season, release 
of intervention stocks into the domestic 
market to temper price rises has contin- 
ued to deplete EU intervention stocks. 
Ending stocks in the major exporting 
countries in 1 994/95 are expected to fall 
18 percent from a year earlier. 
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With exporter ending stocks expected to 
contract markedly this season, wheat 
prices have risen sharply. Higher prices 
in the world market are now expected to 
reduce world trade as some importers re- 
duce purchases. Other importers, such as 
Egypt, expecting continued price in- 
creases, have recently responded with a 
flurry of purchasing. But world wheat 
trade is projected to be 5 percent below 
last season's already weak levels. 

U.S. corn exports are rising as foreign 
exports contract Global corn trade in 
1994/95 is projected to be 9.5 percent 
above last year's weak performance. 
U.S. exports arc estimated to be 4L5 mil- 
lion tons, 26. 5 percent over last year's 
low level. Argentina's corn exports are 
also projected up, to 250,000 tons. And, 
with a large carryin, South Africa's com 
exports are expected to remain the same 
as in 1993/94, at 3 million tons, despite 
the forecast for reduced outturn this year. 



But stronger domestic demand and 
slower exports during the first quarter of 
the marketing year are limiting projec- 
tions for China's corn exports to only 9 
million tons in 1994/95, 22 percent less 
than 1993/94, Reduced production in the 
EU, particularly in France, and a tight do- 
mestic market, are expected to reduce 
EU exports to only 500,000 tons in 
1994/95, down from 2 million last year. 

With larger world production, corn 
prices are expected to fall sharply. As 
corn prices fall relative to wheat, South 
Korea is expected to import a record 7 
million tons of com, L5 million more 
than in 1993/94. Mexico's com imports 
are projected up a similar amount as a re- 
sult of NAFTA. 

World rice production is higher in 
1994/95. At 10,7 million tons, Japan's 
rice production is projected 50 percent 
above last year's short crop, Japan's 



World Corn Production Rebounds, Stocks To Rise 
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large crop, combined with recently im- 
proved prospects for India's production, 
plus the previously anticipated output 
gains in Thailand, Burma* and Bangla- 
desh, have pushed expected world pro- 
duction to 352. 1 million tons (milled 
basis), slightly above 1993/94, 

Although Japan's rising crop has noi re- 
sulted in recent changes in forecasts for 
calendar year 1995 world trade, it is 
nonetheless influencing world trade. 
World exports are still projected at 15,1 
million tons, down from 15.5 million in 
calendar 1994. 

However, Japan's huge crop is expected 
to push its calendar 1995 imports to as 
late in the year as possible. In this case, 
these imports would occur in the 1995/96 
U.S. marketing year rather than 1994/95, 
US . 1 994/95 rice export estimates have 
consequently been reduced slightly, al- 
though still above 1993/94. Projected 
U.S. calendar 1995 exports remain fore- 
cast at 2.7 million tons, up I million 
from 1994, 

U,S. exports of soybeans and products 
rise. The strong gains in U.S. production 
of soybeans this season, combined with 
currently tight foreign supplies, are aid- 
ing U.S. soybean and product exports in 
1994/95, particularly in the first half of 
the year. U.S.exportsof soybeansare 
forecast at 20. 1 million tons, up 24 per- 
cent from last year; meal and oil exports 
are projected up 9.6 and 14 percent, to 
5,4 and 0.74 million tons. 

Although strong production in Brazil and 
Argentina is still anticipated, planting 
will not be finished until late December. 
Export competition from South America, 
particularly in soy products, is expected 
to intensify once harvest is underway in 
April 1995. 

World cotton production is forecast to 
rebound in 1994/95, rising 10.4 million 
bales to 87 million. Higher prices during 
1993/94 are behind the forecast for in- 
creased production this year in China, 
Pakistan, India, Latin America, and West 
Africa. Production id Australia is ham- 
pered by reduced supplies of water for ir- 
rigation, and a smaller crop is forecast 
there. 
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Cotton consumption is also forecast 
higher, as Japan's and Europe's econo- 
mies rebound. World cotton consump- 
tion is forecast to rise 1.6 million bales in 
1994/95, to 86-2 million bales. How- 
ever, world consumption will remain be- 
low the record 86-6 million bales used in 
1989/90. Lagging Russian consumption 
is expected to continue depressing world 
cotton use. 

Little change in expected in world and 
U.S. trade in 1994/95, with world trade 
remaining just below 27 million bales 
and U.S. exports reaching 7 million 
bales, compared with 6.9 million in 
1993/94. With China expected to remain 
a large importer and Pakistan an unusu- 
ally small exporter, the U.S. is projected 
again to account for about 26 percent of 
world trade. 
[Carol Whitton (202)219-0825} 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice; Edward Allen, 
domestic wheat; Bryan Just, domestic 
nee; Pete Riley, world feed grains; Allen 
Baker, domestic feed grains; Nancy 
Morgan and Jaime Castaneda^ world 
oilseeds; Scott Sanford and George 
Douvelis, domestic oilseeds; Steve 
MacDonaJd, world cotton; Bob Skinner 
and Les Meyer, domestic cotton. World 
information (202) 219-0820; domestic 
(202)219-0840.33 
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t/.£ citrus pi reduction is estimated 
higher for the 1994/95 season, according 
to USDA's October Crop Productioa 
The higher supply of fresh-market 
oranges and grapefruits will contribute 
to lower produce prices. Tree nut pro- 
duction will be lower this season, but 
carryin stocks will keep prices from ris- 
ing sharply. The fall-season fresh vege- 
table supply could tighten, and keep 
prices even with the summer-season mar- 
ket. For 1994, despite lower fresh vege- 
table production, grower prices dropped 
below a year earlier. Beet sugar prices 
have risen slightly, following USD A 's 
announcement it would impose domestic 
marketing allotments for fiscal 1995. 

Citrus output is forecast to increase. 
US. orange production for the 1994/95 

season is forecast higher than last season, 
due mostly to a larger crop of Florida or- 
anges. Navel orange output in Califor- 
nia, the major domestic supplier for the 
fresh market, is expected up 1 percent 
Prices for fresh-market oranges this win- 
ter are expected slightly lower than in 
1993/94. Prices for U.S. processing or- 
anges are expected lower, considering 
Florida's larger crop, but lower proces- 
sing orange output is expected in Brazil. 

• U.S. orange output in 1994/95 is 
forecast at 1 1.4 million tons, up 11 
percent from last year and 3 percent 
higher than in 1992/93. Florida's 
output is forecast at 8.8 million tons, 
up 13 percent from 1993/94. Califor- 
nia's output, at 24 million tons, is 
up 4 percent. 

• In the Brazilian state of Sao Paulo, 
the world's largest producer of 
orange juice for export, uncertainty 
about orange production caused 
orange juice futures prices to soar in 
mid-October. 



• Fresh orange and grapefruit con- 
sumption in 1995 is expected to in- 
crease due to the larger 1994/95 
crops. Citrus consumption may be 
turning around from a stump in the 
1980's, but citrus fruits are hkely to 
continue facing strong competition 
from apples, grapes, bananas, and 
other noncitrus fruits. 

U.S. grapefruit production is estimated 
higher in 1994/95, due to a large Florida 
crop. Grower and retail prices for fresh 
grapefruit are expected below 1993/94 
prices. California- Arizona lemon ouptut 
is down, but prices are expected about 
the same as last season. 

• Florida grapefruit production is fore- 
cast at a record 2.4 million tons, up 9 
percent, with increases in both the 
white and colored seedless varieties. 
Output from California's desert area 
is forecast up 3 percent from last 
season. 

• Texas is expected to produce 
144,000 tons of grapefruit, up from 
120,000 tons in 1993/94. The Texas 
grapefruit industry continues to re- 
cover from the December 1989 
freeze, which destroyed most of its 
trees. Texas produced as much as 
550,000 tons of grapefruit in the 
early 1980 T s, mostly for the fresh 
market. 

• Lemon production in California and 
Arizona, where most of the US 
crop is grown, is forecast to drop 3 
percent from a year earlier. Quality 
of the new crop is reported good. 

Florida citrus acreage continues climb- 
ing f especially in southern counties, Flor- 
ida's citrus acreage in 1994 increased 
again, continuing a trend started in 1988. 
Acreage for oranges, grapefruit, and spe- 
cialty citms fruits increased 8 percent 
over the 2 years since the last census. 
Florida growers also planted more in the 
south to minimize losses from winter 
freezes. 

• Orange grove area increased to 
653,370 acres, up 7 percent. The 
number of trees per acre increased 
12 percent, and the area in bearing 
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Citrus Acreage in Southern Florida Continues To Expand 
Mil. acres 
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trees increased 1 5 percent, The area 
in bearing trees increased to 78 per- 
cent of total orange area from 73 per- 
cent in 1 992. 

• Grapefruit area increased 9 percent 

to 146,915 acres. The area planted 
in colored grapefruit varieties in- 
creased more than in the white seed- 
less varieties. Area lor seedy 
grapefruit continued to decline. 

• Specialty citrus types increased the 
most — I 3 percent to 53457 acres. 
Temples, Dancy tangerines, lemons, 
and limes continued to decline in 
acreage, while Sunburst and Honey 
tangerines continued to show large 
increases. 

Output of most nut crops is expected 
lower. While the California almond crop 
is about a third higher than last year, pro- 
duction is expected to faJI for walnuts, 
pecans, and hazelnuts. Larger supplies 
of California almonds, which were har- 
vested mostly in September, are pressur- 
ing grower prices downward. Higher 
prices are expected for pecans, whose 
harvest in Georgia wilt be less than half 



of last year's record output. The hazel- 
nut harvest, which got underway in Octo- 
ber, will be less than half of last year's. 

• Beginning stocks of almonds on July 
1 , 1 994 were the lowest in 7 years. 
With the larger 1994/95 crop, sup- 
plies will be up about 20 percent, 
pressuring grower prices down from 
the near-record $1 .90 per pound set 
last year. To keep prices from plum- 
meting early in the season, the Al- 
mond Board of California has 
requested USDA approval for a 10- 
percent reserve for the 1994/95 crop, 

• The 1994 California walnut crop is 
forecast off 1 5 percent from last 
year's record. Large beginning 
stocks will make up the difference, 
so 1994/95 supplies will be about 
the same as last season's. With tight 
supplies of pecans, which can substi- 
tute for walnuts, grower prices for 
walnuts should remain near last 
year's strong showing of SL68 a 
pound. 

• The 1994 U.S. pecan crop is forecast 
to decrease over 40 percent from last 
season's near-record output Flood- 
ing in Georgia, where one-third of 



the U.S. crop is harvested, prevented 
growers from entering orchards 
when pecan scab control was criti- 
cal. A wet summer increased dis- 
ease damage and reduced yields in 
Alabama as well. Grower prices are 
expected to rebound from last sea- 
son's 5-year low of $0.58 a pound. 

• Hazelnut growers can expect higher 
prices this season, as nut production 
is forecast to drop 54 percent to 38 
million pounds, and carryin stocks 
are only moderately high, The hot, 
dry summer in western Oregon 
stressed trees in many orchards, 

Smaller vegetable supplies are expected 
for the holiday season. USDA'sOcto- 

ber Vegetables report estimated lower 
acreage for harvest of fail-season fresh- 
market vegetables. Because of continued 
weak prices for most vegetables, Flor- 
ida's fail-season vegetable area is 13 per- 
cent below last year's. Prices for celery, 
lettuce, and tomatoes are expected to in- 
crease with lower supplies. Cabbage and 
cucumber acreage are higher this fal I, 
pushing supplies up for the holiday 
season. 

The 1994 total harvested area of fresh- 
market vegetables decreased from last 
year. Prices of most fresh vegetables 
were weak despite indications that pro- 
duction has been lower. The weak de- 
mand during most of the year translates 
to a likely 10-percent reduction in value 
of production for 1994. Head lettuce 
prices remained low most of the year. 
Onion prices were strong during the 
early months, but came down in the 
spring as southern states' production and 
increased imports entered the market. 
Tomato prices also stayed low even as 
Florida and California combined to ship 
about the same volume this year. 

Sugar producers face marketing al- 
loments in fiscal 1995- On September 
29, USDA announced the imposition of 
domestic sugar marketing allotments for 

fiscal 1995. Each U.S. sugarcane and 
sugarbeet processor is given a specific 
limit on sales for the year, above which 
penalties would apply. The USDA must 
make a quarterly review of the need for 
sugar marketing allotments — the next 
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review is due by January 1, 1995^ Sugar 
producing groups lobbied for the imposi- 
tion of allotments, and Indicated they 
would likely forfeit sugar on September 
30 if allotments were not imposed. In- 
dustrial sugar users lobbied against the 
imposition of allotments. 

The beel sugar allotment is 4.36 million 
tons, raw value, and the cane sugar allot- 
ment is 3 53 million tons. Thealiotment 
for beet sugar is expected to force about 
1 70,000 tons of beet sugar production off 
the domestic market this year. Since the 
cane sugar allotment exceeds the cane 
sugar production forecast, no cane sugar 
is likely to be held off the market. 

Beet sugar prices rose slightly following 
the allotment announcement. The impo- 
sition of allotments is likely to keep 
prices in the next year from falling below 
present levels, and could boost them 
slightly higher. More substantial price 
increases could come later in the season 
if allotments prove to be restrictive. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
(CCC) acquired about 8, 1 50 tons of for- 
feited beet sugar from one company in 
California in early July, and sold it by 
mid-August. An additional 5,832 tons 
was forfeited to the CCC at the end of 
August by two companies in California. 
In August, a group of companies filed a 
lawsuit against the USDA regarding the 
terms and conditions of the CCC's sale 
of the first lot of forfeited sugar. This 
case was still pending in mid-October. 
The second lot of 5.832 tons of sugar has 
not been sold. 

Domestic sugar production prospects for 
fiscal 1994/95 have risen in the last 
month to 7.92 million short tons, raw 
value (including Puerto Rico). Beet 
sugar production is forecast at a record 
4.525 million tons, raw value, up 12 per- 
cent from last year and 3 percent more 
than the record 1992/93 crop. US. sugar- 
beet production is forecast at a record 30 
million tons. In Minnesota and eastern 
North Dakota, the prospect of large sug- 
arbeet crops prompted some factories to 
begin harvest in late August, the earliest 
ever for the region. 



Cane sugar production is forecast at 
3-395 million tons, including 50,000 tons 
for Puerto Rico, down 4 percent from 
1994. Hawaii's production is forecast at 
565,000 tons, down 132,000 from last 
year, due in part to the closing of two 
mills in September and October 1 994 
and the planned closing of another mill 
in March 1995. 
[John Love (202) 219-0388J 



For further information, contact: 
Dennis Shields and Diane Bertelsen, fruit 
and tree nuts; Gary Lucier, vegetables; 
Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, greenhouse/nursery; Verner 
Grise, tobacco (202) 219-0882. Lewrene 
Glaser, industrial crops (202) 219-0085. 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Although cattle slaughter weights are 
expected to decline from this summer's 
record pace, price increases this fall will 
be muted by seasonally large beef sup- 
plies and record supplies of competing 
meats. The September 1 market hog in- 
ventory and farrowing report indicate re- 
cord pork production in 1995 and 
continuing pressure on hog and pork 
prices. However, with profit margins 
negative for most producers, farrowings 
wilt likely sbw. 

As Thanksgiving approaches, wholesale 
turkey prices are the highest in several 
years. In contrast, sharply higher pro- 
duction and increased supplies of beef 
and pork are pressuring broiler prices, 
with the higher priced breast meat drop- 
ping the most. 

Cattle Slaughter Up, 
Weights Increase 

Following seasonally large cattle slaugh- 
ter this summer, at record slaughter 
weights, the stage is finally set for a sea- 
sonal decline in slaughter and an increase 



in fed cattle prices. However, continued 
large placements of cattle on feed will 
keep fed cattle marketings above a year 
earlier through the winter. The number 
of cattle on feed on September 1 in the 
seven monthly reporting states was 5 per- 
cent below last year, but 6 percent above 
1992 and the second largest for this date 
since 1978. 

Cow slaughter this fall is expected to rise 
more than seasonally as forage condi- 
tions decline and cow culling increases 
more than seasonally from the lower lev- 
els earlier in the year. Although fourth- 
quarter steer and heifer slaughter is 
expected to be up only modestly from a 
year earlier, cow slaughter may rise 5 
percent. 

Fourth -quarter beef production will also 
be bolstered by record slaughter weights. 
Third-quarter dressed slaughter weights, 
averaging 722 pounds were a record — 
about 22 pounds above a year earlier, and 
up about 12 pounds from the 1991 rec- 
ord. Gains in average weights in the 
fourth quarter will be limited by in- 
creased cow slaughter and a smaller sea- 
sonal increase in fed slaughter weights. 
Fed slaughter weights in the fourth quar- 
ter could still average 7 1 2 pounds— up 
from 704 last year. 

Cattle and beef prices are expected to 
strengthen slightly this fail as supplies, al- 
though larger than a year earlier, begin to 
decline seasonally. However, fed cattle 
prices this fall may average only in the 
upper $60's per cwt, down about $3 from 
a year earlier, as large supplies of beef 
and competing meats, particularly for 
processing, hold down seasonal price 
gains. 

Large supplies of processing meats con- 
tinue to pressure beef trimmings, with 90 
percent fresh lean trim prices averaging 
about$108percwt in September, ^per- 
cent below a year earlier. Increased cow 
slaughter this fall and an expected pickup 
in imported beef, will continue to hold 
down processing beef prices. 
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Pork Production 
Continues Record Pace 

Despite lackluster returns, producers con- 
tinue to increase the number of hogs kept 
for breeding. Producers planned to in- 
crease the number of sows farrowing by 
5 percent from September through Febru- 
ary which, if realized, would mean the 
Largest December-February farrowings 
since 1980. The September I market hog 
inventory and farrowing plans indicate 
record pork production in 1 995 and con- 
tinuing pressure on hog and pork prices. 

Future farrowings will likely be reduced 
if hog prices remain in the low $30*s per 
cwt for very long. Profit margins are 
negative* even for efficient producers. 
Large low-cost producers and mixed 
grain-hog enterprises may be the last to 
terminate expansion. But even for this 
group, it is only a matter of time before 
breeding herds will be stabilized or re- 
duced unless prices strengthen. 

Barrow and gilt prices dropped sharply 
after Labor Day as larger slaughter sup- 
plies began to fill pipelines and retailers 
focused on buying beef and poultry, 
Weekly pork production began rising 
above year-earlier levels in August, and 



that trend is expected to continue at least 
until late 1995. 

Seasonally weaker wholesale prices for 
loin and rib cuts, and continued price 
weakness for hams and bellies due to 
large supplies, will provide a variety of 
favorably priced cuts of meat for retail 
featuring this falL Recent sharp declines 
in live hog prices should allow modest 
drops in retail prices as production con- 
tinues at record levels, 

On August 26, the Mexican government 
announced that, although a previous 
study found that there was evidence of 
some US. firms dumping pork in Mex- 
ico, U.S. pork exports posed no injury or 
risk of injury to the Mexican pork indus- 
try. This effectively ended the threat of 
Mexico imposing antidumping duties on 
imponsof U.S. pork, 

Egg-Laying Flock 
Remains Large 

The table-egg production flock has re- 
mained larger than earlier anticipated due 
to substantially lower slaughter this sum- 
mer. A relatively high 23 percent of the 
flock has completed a molt, which ex- 



tends the productive life of layer hens, 
The laying flock has remained larger 
than last year even though the number of 
egg-type chicks hatched was down 8 per- 
cent during thefirsthalf of theyear. Ex- 
pectations of seasonally higher egg 
prices and lower feed costs in the fourth 
quarter are probably driving the efforts to 
maintain flock si2e. 

The number of eggs used for processed 
products was 13 percent larger than a 
year earlier in the first half of 1994. 
Processed use of eggs was low during the 
first half of 1993 due to relatively high 
prices for table eggs. In the second half 
of 1994, processed use of eggs is ex- 
pected to be above last year's strong lev- 
els by nearly 10 percent. 

Egg exports are expected to continue 
strong in the last half of the year, even as 
wholesale prices rise to near Last year's 
levels. The Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram (EEP) was an important factor in in- 
creasing egg exports 20 percent in the 
first half of 1994 from a year earlier. 
The majority of table-egg exports are sup- 
ported by EEP. Exports in the second 
half of 1994 are expected to be about 15 
percent above a year earlier. 
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Prices To Dip as Broiler and Turkey Production Reach Record 
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Broiler prices are facing intense competi- 
tion from increased supplies of beef and 
pork. The higher valued breast meal has 
been hit the hardest, During the first 9 
months of the year, prices for boneless 
skinless breasts averaged about 7 percent 
below a year earlier. Most other parts 
prices have been above last year- Breast 
meat prices have probably been affected 
most by competition from red meats and 
by some substitution of whole birds for 
breast meat to meet rising demand for 
rotisserie chicken, 

Leg parts have benefited most from the 
broiler meat export boom and are priced 
the highest since the mid-1980's. Ex- 
ports arc up 35-40 percent from last year, 
estimated to reach 2.7 billion pounds, 
about 1 1 percent of production. 

Turkey Prices Rise 
As Thanksgiving Nears 

As Thanksgiving approaches, wholesale 
turkey prices are the highest in a number 
of years. While many other meat prices 
have weakened in recent months, turkey 
prices remain above a year earhen Slow 
production growth, about 3 percent this 
year, and the resulting low stocks, ac- 
count for much of the price strength. In 
addition, demand is strong, particularly 
from export markets. 

In late summer, retail whole turkey 
prices were above a year earlier. How- 
ever, specials for Thanksgiving are ex- 
pected to keep retail prices relatively low 
this fall and near last year's level. 

In the fourth quarter, wholesale and retail, 
turkey prices are not closely related. 
While pre-Thanksgiving wholesale 
prices are usually the highest for the 
year, retail prices arc usually the lowest 
due to retail promotions, 



Broiler Production 
Expands Sharply 

Broiler production in the third quarter 
was about 9 percent above a year earlier, 
the strongest increase since early 1992* 
A relatively cool summer in important 
poultry areas favored heavier birds and 



contributed to the expansion. Fourth- 
quarter production will likely be 6-7 
percent above a year ago, reflecting in- 
creased hatch. Broiler production for the 
year is expected to be 6-7 percent higher 
than last year. Per capita consumption is 
expected to increase 1 .7 pounds to about 
70 pounds, another record. 



I 



In the fourth quarter, whole-bird prices 
are expected to rise seasonally, A 
slightly larger increase in turkey output 
in the third quarter, and greater supplies 
of red meats, especially pork, may limit 
later stages of the seasonal price gain. 
Low-priced ham is expected to compete 
very sharply with turkey, particularly af- 
ter Thanksgiving, for consumer dollars. 
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Producer returns, although negative early 
this year, have improved steadily. Rela- 
tively strong turkey prices and declining 
feed costs in the third quarter led to the 
highest returns since 1988. Returns in 
the fourth quarter will be boosted by sea- 
sonally higher turkey prices and lower 
feed costs, and will likely be the highest 
since 1986. For 1994, returns are ex- 
pected to average slightly lower than 
last year. 

Favorable returns during the second half 
of 1994, and the anticipation of similar 
returns next year, are encouraging pro- 
ducers to expand production in early 
1995. Poull placements in September 
were 12 percent above lasl year, and eggs 
in incubators on October 1 were up 15 
percent. 

Aquaculture Supplies 
Remain Tight 

Market-sized catfish supplies are forecast 
to remain relatively tight over the next 6 
months. This forecast is based on esti- 
mated grower inventory and the low 
finished-product stocks held by catfish 
processors. 

Grower prices are expected to remain 
well above year-earlier levels in the 
fourth quarter of 1 994 and into the first 
quarter of nexl year, The farm price for 
1 994 is expected to average 78-79 cents 
a pound, a record. The strong grower 
prices will likely encourage farmers to 
increase stocking levels, which may raise 
production next spring. 

Total sales for the U.S. trout industry in 
1993/94 were $64.7 million, down 6 per- 
cent from the previous year. Sales of 
food-size trout totaled 52 million pounds 
in 1993/94, a 5-percenl decline. How- 
ever, the average price for food-size trout 
rose 2 percent to $1.01 apound. U.S. 
trout producers have faced strong compe- 
tition from a growing farm-raised salmon 
industry and the lack of additional sites 
for expansion in the major growing areas. 



Holidays' Share of Turkey Consumption 
Has Decreased 

While turkey is the centerpiece of Thanksgiving and other holiday meals, it is also 
quite popular al other times of ihe year. The trend to year-round turkey consump- 
tion has contributed significantly to growth in the industry. Turkey production 
has increased more than fivefold since I960, to 5 billion pounds, and per capita 
consumption has risen from 6.3 pounds to nearly 1 8 pounds in 1994. 

Per capita consumption has remained nearly 18 pounds per year since 1990. But 
the share of annual per capita turkey consumption in the fourth quarter (October- 
December), has declined from 56 perceni in I960 to around 36 percent in recent 
years. The share of total annual consumption in the first and second quarters in- 
creased from around 9 to around 20 percent, while the third-quarter share has re- 
mained fairly constant at 22-23 percent. 

Recently, growth in the first two quarters has stalled, about the same time gains in 
annual per capita consumption stabilized. It is unlikely there will be large gains 
in turkey consumption without more growth in the January-September period. 

As personal incomes rebound, turkey consumption may receive a lift, particularly 
from increased lunch trade. Educational and promotional activities, coupled with 
the development of new deli, luncheon, and evening meal entrees may contri- 
bute to consumption growth. Development of a product popular in the fast-food 
market could provide a real boost, as it has for the broiler industry. 

The lower fat, healthful aspects of turkey have been a successful part of turkey 
meat marketing efforts for many years and should serve the industry well over the 
long run. Many processed turkey products, such as sausages, taste similar to pork 
products but contain less fai. However, this advantage could be reduced by the 
development of lower fat pork products. 
\Ut Chrisienscn (202) 219-0771 and Larry Witucki (202) 219-0766} 



Turkey Consumption Is Spread More Evenly Throughout the Year 
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Over ibe first 6 months of 1994, the U.S. 
imported 16.5 million pounds of tilapia, 
up 54 percent from the same period in 
1993. Tilapia imports for 1994 are ex- 
pected to be the equivalent of 45 to 50 
million pounds of live fish. 

Over the first half of 1994, the US . im- 
ported roughly 370,000 pounds of craw- 
fish meat valued ai $750,000, both over 
490 percent higher than in the first half 
of 1993. The Louisiana crawfish indus- 
try is concerned that low-priced imports 
may force them out of the processed 
market. 

Domestic seafood consumption includes 
over$l billion in imported aquaculture 
products, mostly shrimp and salmon. 
The failure of the farm-raised shrimp 
crop in China last year and a 13-percenl 
decline in the 1993 U.S. wild harvest is 
still impacting shrimp prices. Over the 
first half of 1994, U.S. shrimp imports to- 
taled 269 million pounds and $1.7 bil- 
lion, a 2rpercent decline in quantity and a 
12-percent increase in value. 

Greater Exports 
Buttress Milk Prices 

Recent large sales under the Dairy Ex- 
port Incentive Program (DEIP) will ab- 
sorb most of the surplus skim solids for 
the rest of 1994. However, these export 
sales provided little boost to prices. Ex- 
pansion in milk production has acceler- 
ated, and growth in commercial use of 
skim solids remains sluggish. The DEIP 
sales served primarily to remove a poten- 
tial source of price weakness. 

Milk production in the 21 monthly report- 
ing states during September posted the 
largest increase yearly since the summer 
of 1992. This year*s fairly strong milk 
prices, the production-enhancing effects 
of bST, and favorable late-summer 
weather accounted for the rise in produc- 
tion. The large gain in milk output per 
cow easily outweighed the small decline 
in cow numbers. 



Growth in commercial use of skim solids 
remains slow, less than 1 percent in 
April-July. However, with high prices, 
even slow growth indicates fairly strong 
demand. Cheese sales are growing mod- 
erately, fluid milk sales are up fraction- 
ally, and use of nonfat dry milk (other 
than to produce dairy products) has 
likely recovered Commercial use of 
skim solids is expected to post small 
monthly increases during the rest of 
the year. 

Milkfat markets are likely to be tight un- 
til after the holidays. The industry con- 
tinued to buy government stocks through 
September, normally a slack month. But- 
ter sales have grown fairly consistently 
more than 10 percent from a year earlier, 
and use of cream has been strong. Com- 
mercial use of milkfat is projected to rise 
3-4 percent in 1994. 

Market conditions are expected to sup- 
port current cheese prices, but any addi- 
tional rises probably will be small. Farm 
milk prices will average near a year ear- 
lier during September-December, result- 
ing in a 2-percent increase in the annual 
average. Seasonal price declines in early 
winter may be sharp if production is as 
strong as anticipated. 



For further information, contact: 
Leland Southard, coordinator (202) 219- 
0767; Steve Reed, cattle, hogs (202) 219- 
1268; Lee Christensen, Larry Witucki, 
and Milton Madison, poultry (202) 219- 
0766; Jim Miller, dairy (202) 219^0770; 
David Harvey, aquaculture (202) 219- 
0752. EE 



November Releases — USDA's 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following reports are 
issued 3 p.m. ET on the dates 

shown. 

November 

2 Broiler Hatchery 

3 Poultry Slaughter 

4 Dairy Products 
Egg Products 

7 Crop Progress' 
9 Broiler Hatchery 

Cotton Gtnnings 

Crop Production 

14 Crop Progress' 

15 Farm Labor 
Turkey Hatchery 

16 Broiler Hatchery 
Milk Production 

18 Cattle on Feed 

Sheep and Lambs on 
Feed 

2 1 Catfish Processing 
Crop Progress' 

22 Chickens ond Eggs 
Cold Storage 

23 Broiler Hatchery 
Cotton Ginnings 
Livestock Slaughter 

28 Crop Progress' 

29 Peanut Stocks and 
Processing 

30 Agricultural Prices 
Broiler Hatchery 

"After 4 p.m, 
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Update on Delaney Clause Chemicals 

The Environmental Protection Agency has agreed to review and 
phase out the use of cancer-causing pesticides on food as part of 
an out-of-court settlement reached last month with several con- 
sumer rights organizations. The agency will review a total of 85 
pesticides used on foods, to determine if they violate the De- 
laney Clause, a Federal statute which prohibits the use of a cer- 
tain group of carcinogenic pesticides— those that concentrate 
during food processing. 

The settlement calls for EPA to complete the process of review 
and cancellation over a 5-year period. However, the settlement 
is subject to approval by a Federal court, and could be appealed. 

Delaney Clause chemicals are registered for use on a wide vari- 
ety of fruit, vegetable, and field crops. Many of these crops 
either do not rely heavily on Delaney chemicals for production, 
or have effective pest control substitutes available. But some 
U.S. crop production will be seriously affected by this decision 
{AO May 1993), Moreover, regional differences in pest prob- 
lems mean that benefits and costs will be spread unequally 
across the agricultural sector. For example, a 1991 USDA study 
of fungicide benefits concluded that apple production ill eastern 
states (40 percent of the U.S. total) would not be commercially 
viable without fungicides, and captan and other commonly used 
fungicides in these states are Delaney chemicals. 

"Super Rice" in 2000 

Plant scientists from the International Rice Research Institute in 
the Philippines report that initial tests of their new "super rice" — 
which could increase harvests as much as 20 to 25 percent — 
were successful. The new variety produces fewer stems, filled 
with more grains of rice, than other modem varieties, and the In- 
stitute indicates that it will likely be commercially available by 
the mm of the century — after insect resistance and other traits 
are added. The new variety could help meet the needs of the 
world's growing population, especially in Asia, where rice is the 
major food crop. According to USDA 1 * Economic Research 
Service, of ihe 2~percent annual growth in productivity in devel- 
oped countries over the past 20 years, almost all derived from 
technological change such as genetic improvement in seed 
varieties (AO June 1994). 

EU Adds to Its Roster 

Voters in Finland opted for membership In the European Union 
in a referendum held on October 16. Austrian voters endorsed 
membership in June, and citizens in Sweden and Norway will 
vote on membership in November. Polls in late October indi- 



cated that support of membership in the EU was on the increase 
In Sweden, but that many voters in Norway are undecided. 

The addition of Finland and Austria brings the EU total to 14 
members, and represents the first expansion of the EU since 
1986, While Austria, Finland, Norway, and Sweden are not a 
large U.S, market, the U.S. could lose part of its$300-miUion 
trade in agriculture and food exports to the region as these coun- 
tries integrate into the EU{AO March 1994). Several small 
niche markets for U.S. specialty products may shrink, and de- 
pending on the outcome of U.S.-EU negotiations, market access 
for U.S. meat may be limited in these countries. 

Recycled Paper Prices Are Soaring 

Prices for used paper, cardboard, and newspaper have risen dra- 
matically from a year ago in response to industry an- 
nouncements to expand mill capacity for recycled paper 
products, and to an economic recovery which has increased de- 
mand. Prices paid by mills for old newsprint, for example, have 
risen from SIO-S35 per ton in September 1993 to $55-70 per ton 
in September 1994. and prices for recycled office paper went 
from $5-15 per ton to$85-$105. 

Most mills built before 1992 were equipped to make products us- 
ing only virgin fiber from trees and could not accommodate the 
paper products yielded by recycling. But most mills added since 
1992 use recycled fibers as a major input for the manufacture of 
paper, and a large jump in wastepaper recycling capacity is ex- 
pected in the next 2 years. Rules set by local governments on 
mandatory recycled paper content, and the development of im- 
proved recycling technology, have been fostering markets for re- 
cycled materials {AO September 1993). 

USDA-Dlsney Nutrition Partnership 

The Walt Disney Company has joined forces with USDA in a na- 
tionwide media campaign to teach children the importance of 
good nutrition. USDA'sChildrens' Nutrition Campaign will 
also work with other entertainment media to promote an "eating 
for health" message to children. 

USDA is also bringing producers into schools and working with 
professional chefs, employees in the school lunchroom, and stu- 
dents in the classroom to convey the message that nutritious 
food can look and taste good {AO January-February 1994). And 
in June, USDA introduced a major regulatory proposal— the 
School Meals Initiative for Healthy Children— to improve the 
nutrition standards of the nation's school lunch and breakfast 
programs. H3 
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Shifts in 
The U.S. 
Corn Market 



Com use in the U.S. has changed 
significantly over the last decade 
and a half- Among the most im- 
portant changes are the emergence of sev- 
eral new industrial uses of cornstarch, 
expanded use of corn for fuel alcohol, 
greater use of com sweetener in soft 
drinks, and a decline in exports. 

Domestic use of corn in 1994/95 is ex- 
pected to exceed 7 billion bushels, up 
from 4.9 billion 14 years earlier. The 
composition of domestic use has changed 
during that time, particularly for food 
and industrial uses. 

Corn used for fuel alcohol has increased 
from just 35 million bushels, or less than 
one-tenth of a percent of total use 14 
years ago, to an expected 6 percent, or 
510 million bushels, In 1994/95. Much 
of the recent increase in fuel use of corn 
has been due to Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA) rulings requiring 
both greater use of oxygenated fuels and 
mandating a fixed percentage of oxygen- 
ated fuels originating from renewable 
sources. 



In 1840, com wet millers developed a 
process that separates the starch from the 
gluten (protein)t germ, and the corn hull. 
The manufacture of this starch has be- 
come an important market for com to- 
day. Cornstarch accounts for 3 percent, 
or 250 million bushels* of forecast total 
corn use in 1994/95, up from 151 mil- 
lion, or 2 percent in 1980/8K The starch 
is used to make such diverse products as 
sweeteners, disposable forks and spoons, 
and many other items. Cornstarch is 
similar to the carbon molecule in petro- 
leum which is used to make a variety of 
industrial and consumer products. 

At first, cornstarch producers extracted 
starch for use in foods and as a laundry 
stiffening agent applied before ironing 
shirts and uniforms. Cornstarch is still 
used as a thickening agent in gravies, 
sauces, and other prepared foods to im- 
prove the texture. Currently, food use of 
starch is estimated to account for 15 per- 
cent of total use of cornstarch. Today the 
majority of starch is for industrial uses — 
as a coating for paper and paper products 
and making wall boards for buildings. In 
addition, the pharmaceutical industry 
uses starch to make pills and other prod- 
ucts. Industrial use of cornstarch account 
for over 2 percent of total domestic and 
export use of corn. 



Feed use of corn continues to expand. 
Corn's importance as feed stands in stark 
contrast to its use in frontier times. Al- 
though the early farmers fattened some 
hogs with corn, their farm animals* pri- 
mary food supply consisted of acorns 
and other noncultivated foods, Today* 
corn is the major source of animal feed in 
the US. In 1994V95, feed and residual 
use is forecast to reach a record 5,4 bil- 
lion bushels, and account for 62 percent 
of total domestic and export uses of corn- 
In 1980/81, feed and residual use was 4,2 
billion bushels, or 57 percent of total use. 

Corn is expected to account for 85 per- 
cent of all feed grain and wheat feed and 
residual use in 1994/95. If grains, pro- 
tein supplements, and feeds from by- 
product are converted to equivalent units, 
corn would account for 59 percent of all 
concentrate feeds. 

In 1994/95, beer and distilled spirits are 
expected to account for 1 percent of total 
corn use, nearly the same as 1980/81- 
Corn !s also milled to make food prod- 
ucts such as com bread, corn chips, and 
cereal— these milled uses are expected to 
account for over 1 percent of total use, 
up from 0.7 percent in 1980/81. 



Feed and Fuel Expand Shares of U.S. Corn Market 



Ma; ke ting year 




198CWI 


196 5fc6 


1990*1 


1994*5 








% of total 


'jse 




Feed and residual 


56 


63 




60 


62 


Food, seed, and Industrial 1 
HFCS 2 


2 


5 




5 


5 


Glucose and dextrose 
Starcii 


2 
2 


3 
3 




3 
3 


3 
3 


Alcohol: 
Fuel 


^_ 


4 




5 


6 


Beverages 
Cereal and other 
food products 
Seed 


1 
1 


1 
1 




1 
1 


1 
1 


Total rood. seed, and 
industrial 


9 


18 




16 


20 


Exports 


33 


19 


mbu 


22 


17 


Total use 


7 2d 


649 




7J6 


864 



Totals may not add due to rounding. 

1 Does not Indude sweer com. *Hch I* categorizetf by USDa as a vegetable. 2 Hgfr-irudosa com aynjp. 

— «lass than 1 percent. 
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Corn Sweeteners 
Important in Soft Drinks 

In the mid-l9th century, wet corn millers 
developed a process to convert starch 
into com syrup, the first sweetener made 
from corn. Com syrup has many useful 
properties for baked goods and is widely 
used in the home around Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. In recent years, commer- 
cial bakers have been using more corn 
syrups in their products, primarily be- 
cause it isn't as ''sweet" tasting as sugar, 
yet has the same desirable properties. 

Com syrup is included with glucose and 
dextrose in the corn products use cate- 
gory In 1994/95, 225 million bushels, 
or 3 percent of total corn use, is expected 
to be used in producing glucose and dex- 
trose, up from 2 percent 1 4 years ago. 
Growth in this category appears to be 
stowing. 

A recent development has been the abil- 
ity to make high fructose corn syrup 
(HFCS) from starch, While wet corn 
millers have been able to make HFCS for 
several years, use did not really take off 
until sugar prices jumped in 1974 and 
soft drink manufactures began reformu- 
lating their products to use HFCS in their 
products. 

Today, about 70 percent of HFCS use is 
in the manufacture of colas and other 
drinks. In fact, most nondiet drinks con- 
tain HFCS, Corn used to make HFCS in 
1994/95 is expected to account for 455 
million bushels, or 5 percent of total corn 
use, up from 2 percent 14 years ago. 

Clean Air Act Mandates 
Reformulated Fuels 

A more recent use of com has been to 
make alcohol to blend in fuel for gaso- 
line-powered vehicles. Engines have 
been run on alcohol for a long time, but 
the cost of alcohol relative to gasoline 
made this more a curiosity than a viable 
market option, However, the energy cri- 
sis of 1973 and the resulting sharp in- 
crease in gasoline prices encouraged the 
use of alcohol in gasoline. Federal and 
state tax incentives also helped encour- 
age the use of alcohol 



Most Corn Is Used for Feed 




1980/81 



65/36 

September-Augusl marketing year 



90/91 



1994/95 projection. 

■Includes starches used for food, includes various sweeteners, and alcohol for beverages. 

3 includes uses unaccounted for. 



The energy available in alcohol is less 
than from gasoline, so per-gallon mile- 
age slips when alcohol is added to tradi- 
tional fuels. However, the addition of 
alcohol helps gas burn more completely 
and produces less carbon monoxide. In 
addition, the oxygen content of alcohol 
helps cities meet clean air requirements, 
especially in the winter. 

Besides grain-based ethyl alcohol 
MTBE — a petroleum-based product — 
can be used in fuels to reduce carbon 
monoxide. Both ethyl alcohol and 
MTBE are use to increase the octane rat- 
ing of gasoline. 

The Clean Air Act Amendments of 1990, 
requiring cities that fail to meet certain 
air quality standards to sell only reformu- 
lated gasolines, have raised expectations 
of greater use of com in the production 
of alcohol. Corn used for fuel alcohol is 
expected to reach 5 10 million bushels in 
1 994/95, 6 percent of total com use, up 
from less than 1 percent 14 years ago. 

In addition to the nine cities cited for 
carbon monoxide violation, other cities 
are expected to adopt the reformulated fu- 
els mandate. Moreover, ethyl alcohol 
was expected to be used in production of 
much of the reformulated gasoiine. Last 



June, the EPA announced rules that oxy- 
genates made from renewable resources 
must account for 1 5 percent of reformu- 
lated ftiels by 1 995 and 30 percent there- 
after. 

The renewable fuels content requirement 
is currently on hold while the courts 

decide if the mandated use is legal Also, 
because evaporation of ethyl alcohol 
is more rapid in warmer seasons, the 
alcohol can be used only in the colder 
months, or converted to ETBE, an ether, 
for use in the summer. Methyl alcohol 
prices have shot up as the demand for 
MTBE has increased to meet the first 
deadlines for reformulated gasoiine. 

Ethyl alcohol is produced by both dry 
and wet milling. Approximately 60 per- 
cent of fuel alcohol is produced from the 
starch generated in the wet milling pro- 
cess. Dry mill alcohol plants buy whole 
corn, then grind the kernels to make the 
mash for fermenting in much the same 
manner as colonial farmers did, only on a 
much larger scale. Dry mill plants then 
sell the spent mash for livestock feed. 
This feed contains proteins, yeast, com 
hulls, and corn oil- Wet milling yields 
com gluten feed and meal, com oil, and 
com germ meal. 
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Corn & Demand-Side Policies 

Beginning in the Late 18th century, government policies have helped to shape the 
US.com market But as with most other field crops, it was during tbe Depres- 
sion of the 1930s that government involvement increased most significantly. Re- 
acting to extremely low prices and surplus supplies, the Federal government 
began acreage reduction programs in 1933 that have continued in some form until 
the pre sen L 

While most policies have focused on the supply side, government policies to in- 
crease demand were also started as far back as the I930*s. For example, govern- 
ment research aimed at increasing industrial use of corn was underway at that 
time. During and immediately after World War II, corn demand and prices in- 
creased, reducing interest in expanding alternative uses for corn. 

In the last two decades, demand-side policies have again increased in importance. 
The recent development of corn used for ethanol was spurred by government 
incentives initiated during the energy crisis of the early 1970Y The current 
effort to use com as a raw material for fuel oxygenates reflects an EPA mandate, 
although the final outcome of this effort is still being determined by the courts. 

The corn market has also been shaped indirectly by other policies. Some of the 
impetus for the widespread adoption of com sweeteners m soft drinks during the 
198Q*s Stemmed from limits on sugar Imports, which raised domestic sugar 
prices, making alternatives more attractive to users. 

The two biggest components of corn demand, feed use and exports, are less di- 
rectly shaped by policies. The government has little impact on the demand for ani- 
mal feed, and the free market is the norm in livestock sectors. Exports of corn 
have not received export subsidies during the last few years, In contrast to wheat 
exports, and food aid plays a very minor role in U.S. com trade. Government ef- 
forts to enhance corn exports have focused largely on credit guarantees. 



J 



Exports Decline 

As Share of Total Use 

The remaining use of corn is for export 
which has been the second-largest com- 
ponent of total use over the last three dec- 
ades. U.S. corn exports were relatively 
minor until after World War II. Prior to 
this, with a few exceptions, U-S. exports 
were typically small — well under 
100,000 bushels a year — and generally 
accounted for less than 2 percent of use. 
This reflected both low global trade and 
a very low U.S- market share, often as 
low as 2 percent. Argentina dominated 
world corn exports up to the mid-1940's. 

Exports began to assume more impor- 
tance after World War II, and saw fairly 
rapid growth in the 1960's, due largely to 
big gains in European demand. During 



the 1970*s, corn exports rose signifi- 
cantly, with major new markets emerg- 
ing in Japan and the Soviet Union. 
Import demand for corn by developing 
countries and Eastern Europe also soared 
in the I970\ and world trade boomed, 
U.S< exports increased fourfold during 
the decade, peaking at more than 2.4 bil- 
lion bushels in 1979. Export share of use 
peaked at 33 percent in 1980. 

For the next few years US. com exports 
declined, although a brief rebound oc- 
curred in the late 1980's. US- com ex- 
ports again slumped in the early 1990's, 
and in 1993/94 accounted for just 17 per- 
cent of use, the lowest since 1971. A 
strong rebound is forecast in 1994/95, up 
23 percent, but export share of use is ex- 
pected to rise to only 19percent 



Total food, seed, and industrial use of 
corn exceeded exports for the first time 
in 1993/94. This reflects both the steady 
growth in food, seed, and industrial use 
and the reduced level of U.S. com ex- 
ports. Looking at the export downturn 
by itself is somewhat misleading. In re- 
cent years, rising U.S. exports of meat 
and poultry have helped pick up feed use 
of corn, and the meat exports capture 
more value-added gains. 

All categories of com use are forecast to 
expand, and a variety of factors will 
shape the U.S- corn market in the future. 
Growth for some uses, such as starch! 
will largely be tied to the pace of eco- 
nomic growth. Ethanol use will continue 
to be determined largely by clean air leg- 
islation, assuming no dramatic rise in pe- 
troleum prices. 

For any of the industrial applications of 
corn, technological developments could 
accelerate use, such as gains in the use of 
corn to make biodegradable plastics. 
Conversely, com will also face threats 
from other raw materials that can com- 
pete to make starch, ethanol, or other 
products more cheaply. 

Feed use is expected to continue rising, 
although the pattern of growth will con- 
tinue to be marked by considerable fluc- 
tuation. The uneven n ess is closely 
linked to fluctuations in com production, 
mainly the result of weather. 

Exports are traditionally the most volatile 
component of com use, and the most dif- 
ficult to forecast. Assuming historical 
production growth, a wide range of exter- 
nal factors will determine export levels, 
such as population growth, economic ex- 
pansion, changes in diets, and the ability 
of competitors to increase exportable 
supplies. 

For the immediate future, exports will 
probably remain below food, seed, and 
industrial use. However, exports are ex* 
pected to continue increasing in the 
1990's, and in any given year— with a 
large weather-induced shortfall in foreign 
production, for example— exports could 
jump dramatically. 

[Allen Baker (202) 219-0839 and Pete 
Riley (202) 501-8512] HS 
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The New 
Cornucopia 
Of Produce 



As U.S. consumers increasingly 
embrace the well-known adage 
on the virtues of fruits and 
vegetables, their array of choices con- 
tinues to widen- Fresh-cut fruits and 
vegetables, prepackaged salads, local 
brands, exotic produce, as well as hun- 
dreds of new varieties and processed pro- 
ducts have been introduced or expanded 
in the last decade. 

Per capita use of fruits, vegetables, and 
melons began an upward growth path in 
the early 1980's in response to higher 
consumer incomes, increased ethnic di- 
versity in the population, and burgeoning 
interest in healthful diets. Today , per 
capita use is a fifth higher than in 1980, 
and is likely to continue expanding into 
the next decade as consumers heed nutri- 
tionists 4 message on healthful eating. 

Supermarket produce departments carry 
over 400 produce items today, up from 
250 in the late 1980'sand I50inthemid- 
1970Y Also, the number of ethnic, gour- 
met, and natural food stores — which 
highlight fresh produce — continues to 
rise. 

Consumers increasingly have more ac- 
cess to fresh, local produce as well. The 
number of farmers' markets has grown 
substantially throughout the U.S> over 
the last several decades and was 1 ,755 by 
the end of 1993, according to a recent sur- 
vey by USDA's Agricultural Marketing 
Service. A 1990's twist on direct market- 
ing has been the development of Commu- 
nity Supported Agriculture by a few 
growers and consumers — where con- 
sumers contract with farmers before the 
growing season starts, to buy produce 
grown that year. 



New Mix Highlights 
Fresh Fruit & Salads 

While the overall market for fruits and 
vegetables has expanded in the last 15 
years, the mix has changed. Shifts have 
taken place among traditional produce 
items and between fresh and processed 
forms, traditional varieties have lost mar- 
ket share to specialty varieties, and con- 
sumption has risen for exotic items. 

Americans are eating more apples, 
grapes, bananas, and other noncitrus 
fruits, and fewer grapefruits and 
oranges. Americans consumed nearly 
100 pounds of fresh fruit per person in 
1993, up more than 14 percent from 
1980. Consumption of apples, grapes, 
bananas, and other noncitrus fruits has 
climbed almost steadily in the last 15 
years, from about 60 to 74 pounds, due 
to increased availability and lower prices. 
However, annual Orange and grapefruit 
consumption has declined 6 and 22 per- 
cent during this period, due to periods of 
freeze-induced tight supplies and compe- 
tition from other fresh fruits. 

Freeze-reduced supplies of grapefruit in 
1990 and oranges in 1991 raised prices 
so much that, even after adjusting for in- 
flation, consumer prices were higher than 
in the early 1980's. Retail grapefruit 
prices averaged 9 percent higher in 1989- 
93 than in 1980-84, and navel orange 
prices were up 4 percent On the other 
hand, Improved technology and more 
storage facilities make high-quality 
U.S -produced fresh apples and pears 
available year round. Imports popular- 
ized new varieties — such as Granny 
Smith apples — and augmented winter 
fruit supplies, which had been dominated 
by citrus fruit. 

While prices of citrus fruits climbed dur- 
ing the 1980*5, prices of many noncitrus 
fruits dropped. Inflation-adjusted retail 
prices of Red Delicious apples were 10 
percent lower in 1989-93 than in 1980- 
84, banana prices dropped 12 percent, 
d'Anjou pears were down 7 percent, and 
Thompson seedless grape prices fell 15 
percent. 



Gains in U.S* production were largely re- 
sponsible for lower apple and pear 
prices, while increased production in 
other countries encouraged U.S- imports 
and lowered banana and grape prices. 
Bananas — at nearly 26 pounds per per- 
son annually — continue to be the most 
popular fresh fruit, and nearly alt of the 
U.S. banana supply is imported. 

Consumption of salad vegetables is up, 
and specialty lettuce varieties — red and 
green leaf, romaine, and others— are 
eroding the market share of iceberg let- 
tuce. While increases have occurred 
across many fresh vegetable categories 
over the past 10 to 15 years, many of the 
gains have been for items traditionally 
found in salads. Components of the in- 
crease of nearly 27 pounds per person in 
fresh vegetable consumption since 1980 
include tomatoes (up 3.1 pounds), all let- 
tuce varieties (up 1.5 pounds), cucum- 
bers (up 1 .6 pounds), green peppers (up 3 
pounds), onions (up 4.3 pounds), and spi- 
nach (up over half a pound). 

Specialty varieties of lettuce account for 
almost all of the increase in lettuce con- 
sumption since 1980. Use of head (ice- 
berg) lettuce peaked in 1989 at 28.8 
pounds per person, and has declined 15 
percent since then. However, per capita 
use of leaf and romaine lettuces in- 
creased 48 percent since the mid-1980's 
to nearly 5 pounds in 1993. At the same 
time, consumers have rediscovered fresh 
spinach, and use has more than doubled 
since 1980 to 1 pound per person. 

Increasing use in salads is behind much 
of the increase in fresh tomato use, up 24 
percent to 16 pounds per person last 
year. The increasing popularity of pizza, 
pasta dishes, salsa, and catsup is behind 
the increase in processed tomato use, 
which was 76 pounds per person in 1993, 
up 20 percent from 1980. The introduc- 
tion of various sweet onion varieties has 
been pivotal in boosting onion demand — 
which has risen 40 percent to 16 pounds 
per person since the early 1980's. 

Fresh broccoli and cauliflower, which are 
also frequently used in salads, were 
viewed as the vegetable market stars dur- 
ing the 1980's. Per capita use more than 
doubled for fresh-market broccoli to 
about 3 pounds, and was up 109 percent 
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What Is 

Per Capita Use? 

Per capita use of food commodities 
represents the apparent net utiliza- 
tion of the commodities marketed 
by growers. Total use is derived 
from adjusting total utilization 
such categories as trade (imports 
less exports), stocks (inventories), 
and storage losses. When total use 
is divided by the U.S. population 
figure (including military), an esti- 
mate of commodity use per person 
is established. 

So per capita fruit and vegetable 
use is not actual fruit or vegetable 
consumption. The per capita use 
series is not based on consumption 
surveys but is an estimate of the 
amount of raw product supplied 
per person, based on the best avail- 
able data. USDA's Economic Re- 
search Service docs not track the 
actual amount of fruit or vegetables 
used by consumers. What is ter- 
med "per capita use" or ^onsump* 
lion** is actually the per capita 
supply of fruits and vegetables in 
domestic markets. In the farm- 
weight (fresh -equivalent) series. 
ERS does not make adjustments 
for loss during transportation from 
the shipping point, shrinkage from 
spoilage and trimming during retail- 
ing, or product discarded by con- 
sumers. 

Despite the wide range of ihc items 
now included in the per capita fruit 
and vegetable estimates, coverage 
is not complete. Many commodi- 
ties are omitted because of inade- 
quate data. These include squash, 
pumpkins, okra, greens, and ft wide 
variety of specialty and dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables, 



for fresh cauliflower, to 2 pounds. 
Widely claimed health and nutritional 
benefits, verified by the scientific com- 
munity, likely played a significant role in 



spurring demand. Frozen broccoli and 

cauliflower have also registered impres- 
sive gains, with broccoli use up 64 per- 
cent since 1980. 

Consumption of frozen french fries and 
other processed potatoes has soared^ 
and now surpasses fresh use. A staple 
commodity in the U.S., potatoes account 
for almost one-third of total per capita 
vegetable use, Perhaps the most signifi- 
canl change in the vegetable market over 
the past 15 years has been the rise of 
frozen potato use and the decline in fresh 
use, Surpassing fresh use in the mid- 
1980's, frozen potato consumption now 
exceeds 52 pounds per person annually 
(on a fresh-weight basis) and continues 
to move higher. 

The popularity of fast-food restaurants 
lies behind most of the shift toward 
frozen potato use. In 1993, about 89 per- 
cent of frozen french fries (5.5 billion 
pounds) was sold by food-service outlets. 
With the success of frozen french fries 
and potato chips, and a small turnaround 
for fresh potato use in the early 1990*s, 
total U,S> per capita potato use (farm- 
weight equivalent) increased 17 percent 
between 1980-82 and 1992-94. 

Exotic or specialty produce — man.goes t 
kiwis, cammboiajicama, broccaflower, 
and other new or unusual items— mostly 
remain in a small but rapidly expanding 
niche market. Some minor fruits that 
jumped to record-high consumption in 
1993 were kiwifruil, up 60 percent since 
1980 to more than a half pound, and man- 
goes, up 68 percent to almost 1 pound, 
A record California kiwi crop was mar- 
keted in 1993, while a 40-percent jump 
in imports from Mexico boosted mango 
consumption. 

Future Gains Likely 

Although fruit consumption continues to 

rise, per capita vegetable use stagnated in 
the early 1990Y Some of this can be ex- 
plained by the sluggish economy through 
1991, which limited away-from-home 
food purchases, as well as weather 
anomalies which impacted seasonal sup- 
plies of some vegetables and kept de- 
mand for fresh produce in check during 



the severe winter of 1993. Despite the 
poor beginning in the 1990's, further 
gains in fruit and vegetable use into the 
next decade are likely, due to: 

• demographics — -growth in the popu- 
lation (domestic market size con- 
tinuing to increase), and the aging of 
a significant portion of the popula- 
tion (as people mature they tend to 
increase consumption of fruits and 
vegetables); 

• the introduction and expansion of 
new products such as baby carrots, 
prepackaged salads, and other fresh- 
cut fruit and vegetable products; 

• improvements in vegetable varieties 

such as tastier tomatoes and seedless 
watermelon; 

• themainstreaming of some nontradi- 
tional specialty fruits, vegetables, 
and melons as they gain favor with 
consumers; and 

• continued promotion of fruits and 

vegetables by various groups includ- 
ing the Produce for Better Health 
Foundation (5-a-Day program) and 
individual commodity boards and as- 
sociations. 

[Gary Lucier (202) 2 19-0117 and Diane 
Benelsen (202) 219-0887] HS 
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States 
Pursue New 
Ag Credit 
Programs 



Many slates have begun acceler- 
ating the use of small, innova- 
tive farm credit programs in 
order to assist beginning farmers, encour- 
age environmental improvements, pro- 
mote alternative crops, and meet other 
state goals. During 1993/94, 32 states 
had 81 of these programs* assisting more 
than 3 1,000 farmer-borrowers, according 
to USDA's Economic Research Service. 

These state programs are funded and/or 
operated by state agencies, and largely 
complement the larger federally spon- 
sored agricultural credit system. The pro- 
grams help farmers gain access to credit 
by providing direct loans, loan guaran- 
tees, and grants, which reduce the cost of 
capital and increase its availability. 

Although the pace has quickened in re™ 
cent years, states have been involved in 
designing credit programs for several 
decades and have used that experience to 
make several innovations in funding 
methods and program purposes. Al- 
though most remain small in size in com- 



parison with Federal programs, state- 
level programs are highly responsive to 
the credit needs of farmers in their geo- 
graphical areas. And for some specific 
purposes — such as promoting new crops 
and environmental improvements — state 
funding may exceed Federal. 

Surveys of state programs conducted by 
the Economic Research Service have 
identified six major reasons why states 
choose to operate farm credit programs: 

• assisting farmers through a period of 
extreme financial hardship; 

• enabling more farmers to qualify for 
additional assistance, possibly a 
bank loan or participation in a Fed- 
eral program; 

• fostering successful entry into farm- 
ing by beginning farmers; 

• promoting innovation or diversity 

through new and nontraditional 
crops; 

• encouraging implementation of envi- 
ronmentally sound practices; and 

• strengthening the agricultural sector 
with incentives to modernize. 

Building on 
Federal Programs 

Federally funded farm credit programs 
have been a familiar feature of rural 
credit markets since the establishment of 
Federal Land Banks in 1916 These pro- 
grams have employed various methods to 
promote income redistribution, economic 
growth* price stability, and capital avail- 
ability. Examples include low -interest 
loan programs of USDA's Farmers 
Home Administration (FmHA), the gov- 
ernment's implicit guarantee of Farm 
Credit System securities, and (he regula- 
tory allowance for seasonality in the lend- 
ing patterns of agricultural commercial 
banks. 

State involvement in agricultural credit 
programs has been limited until recent 
years. Beginning in the 1970's, interest 
grew in designing programs that aug- 



mented FmHA programs — with the earli- 
est of these state programs helping begin- 
ning farmers to become landowners. In 
the early 1980" s, the agricultural credit 
crisis spurred numerous new state pro- 
grams, although many of these programs 
never received funding or lasted only a 
short time. The state programs that are 
developing today serve numerous pur- 
poses* and reflect several innovations in 
credit delivery, funding* and program vi- 
ability. 

What factors persuade state legislatures 
to start an agricultural credit program? 
First* the increased costs of adopting en- 
vironmentally sound practices are consid- 
ered worthwhile investments for public 
financing much like other infrastructure 
investments. Second* many states have 
recognized a need to provide financial as- 
sistance to farmers who have had to re- 
spond to dramatic changes in weather, 
national and global economic conditions, 
financial markets, technology, and even 
shifts in food consumption preferences. 
Third* changing political realities induce 
states to supplement Federal programs in 
order to preserve small farms, respond to 
conditions that threaten an economically 
prominent agricultural sector, or meet 
other specific state goals. 

The total amount spent on all known 
state credit programs* some of which 
have been active for more than 50 years, 
is smaller than the outstanding loan bal- 
ances of the FmHA direct loan program. 
For example, in 1993, FmHA made $612 
million in direct farm ownership and 
farm operating loans (representing ap- 
proximately 140,091 borrowers) and an- 
other $1.5 billion in loan guarantees. For 
this same period, the outstanding loan 
balance on FmHA's direct loan programs 
stood at$14«0 billion. 

This compares to a total outstanding loan 
balance for 1993/94 of just over $1.8 bil- 
lion for all known active state-sponsored 
agricultural credit programs* representing 
some 31,400 loans. Although FmHA's 
loan balance figures and those of all state- 
sponsored agricultural credit programs 
are not directly comparable* their com- 
parison does provide a general sense of 
the size and scope of the state-level 
programs- 
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Despite their small size relative to Fed- 
eral credit programs, slate credit program 
balances are significant considering that 
most state programs began after 1978 
and have been operating during a period 
of very tight financial pressures. Al- 
though their total loan balance may be 
smaller, state credit programs have, in 
general i been better able to target aid to 
specific needs and therefore make more 
efficient use of each dollar invested, ac- 
cording to a 1987 Florida State Univer- 
sity study. 

State programs often target borrower 
groups that are not specifically addressed 
by Federal programs, or groups that 
wield more political power on the state 
than on the Federal level. Funding meth- 
ods selected by states attempt to balance 
broader public concerns with available 
revenues of the state and yet ensure ade- 
quate capital for program operations. 
Two funding methods — linked deposits 
and revolving loan funds — illustrate the 
adaptive nature of state program funding 
methods for addressing specific borrow- 
ers 1 needs. 

Unlike Federal loan programs — which 
rely primarily on Congressional appro- 
priations — linked deposit program pa- 
rameters can be tailored to target capital 
for a wide range of farm loans. States 
accept lower interest earnings on state in- 
vestment funds in exchange for a corre- 
sponding reduction in the interest rates 
paid by farmer-borrowers on commer- 
cially provided loans to fund operating 
expenses* alternative crops, land pur- 
chases, beginning farmer loans, and 
waste management improvements. To 
make such a "deposit," a state might pur- 
chase a low-yield certificate of deposit 
from a commercial bank or a savings and 
loan association, or a bond from a Farm 
Credit System lender. Proceeds from the 
certificate of deposit or bond purchase 
fund the farm loan. Thus, the loan is 
'linked 11 to the deposit 

Revolving loan funds are another fund- 
ing method used by states to tailor loans 
to meet farmers' borrowing needs. Some 
programs offer financing for one loan 
purpose^ while others cater to several 
types of borrowers under one loan pro- 
gram. Revolving loan funds address di- 
verse borrowing needs including support 



for distressed farmers, crop diversifica- 
tion, soil conservation, operating ex- 
penses, assistance to beginning farmers 
and energy efficiency- 
Revolving loan funds typically use legis- 
lated appropriations for initial capital. 
Loan repayments, proceeds from loan 
sales, and other income are used to re* 
capitalize the funds, Additional capital 
may be added to the funds, providing 
either fund expansion or the replenish- 
ment of fund losses due to loan defaults 
or slow repayment. 

New Goals 
Are Targeted 

While the state programs are providing 
credit assistance to meet widely different 
purposes, several types of programs — 
those which assist beginning farmers, 
promote the cultivation of new crops, 
and facilitate environmental improve- 
ments — are much more evident now than 
half a decade ago. 

Beginning farmer programs are nowac- 

five in 17 states, and mil likely increase 
in number Assisting successful entry 
into farming has a long history as a ma- 
jor goal of farm credit assistance. How- 
ever, the rising average age of farmers 
and the growing cost of acquiring a farm 
of economical size are issues giving 
heightened priority to beginning farmer 
programs at both state and Federal levels. 

State-sponsored programs are concen- 
trated in the middle U.S., and nearly all 
the midwestern states provide beginning 



For more on state ag credit 
programs . . . 

The study results <>r> stale agricul- 
tural credit programs discussed in 
this ankle are described in detail in 
a staff report by USDA's Eco- 
nomic Research Service Hand- 
book of Srate-Spoitsorcd 
Agricultural Credit Programs* 
ERS Report No. AGES 9426, No- 
\cmbcr 1994. (Call 202-501-6751 
for a free Copy). 



farmer assistance. Beginning farmer pro- 
grams concentrate on farm real estate 
loans, but assistance for production 
credit is often also available. 

Some of the state beginning farmer pro- 
grams operate under cooperative funding 
efforts with FmHA. In these cooperative 
efforts, FmHA agrees to provide either 
direct financing for a downpaymenti or a 
90-percent loan guarantee for farmers 
participating in the state's beginning 
farmer loan programs. FmHA was work- 
ing with 12 stales — Arkansas, Missouri, 
Colorado, Illinois, Nebraska, Iowa, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and North 
Carolina — as of September 1994. 

The down payment loan option is meant 
to ease the transfer of farm ownership 
from retiring to beginning farmers. 
FmHA has targeted 55 percent of all di- 
rect farm ownership loans to be allocated 
to this program in FY 1994, with an in- 
crease to 65 percent by FY 1996. 

Private-use tax-exempt bonds is another 
program for financing beginning farmers. 
This program can be used to make the re- 
turns on qualified loans to beginning 
farmers exempt from Federal income 
taxes. Loan funds are converted from 
small-issue, private-activity bonds. This 
funding method is used primarily for be- 
ginning farmer and rancher programs, al- 
though some states make broader use of 
the bond financing by using it to make 
vertical integration or environmental 
improvement loans. In exchange for Fed- 
eral income tax benefits, program guide- 
lines are determined in large part by 
I Federal requirements. 

Eight states are Currently operating 
| credit programs for promoting alterna- 
tive Crop production These programs 
narrowly target assistance to promote in- 
novation and diversity in the state's agri- 
cultural sector on a small scale. Most 
programs encourage "n on traditional 1 * 
crops, including those which may be 
"traditional* ' in other areas of the country 
but are new to most farmers in the state. 
Iowa's credit assistance program for alter- 
native crops, for example, includes horti- 
cultural crops, since most are not among 
the state's traditional major crops. 
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New crops can also be products that are 
either seldom grown commercially, or 
are produced in a significantly different 
manner. Direct loan programs are the 
most commonly used funding method for 
programs of this nature. 

ElevenMates are now operating agricul- 
tural credit programs designed to facili- 
tate environmental improvements. These 
credit programs promote soil and water 
conservation measures, water quality 
improvements, equipment to control pol- 
lutants and contaminants, energy conser- 
vation methods, protective measures to 
preserve wildlife habitat, and methods to 
mitigate damage from natural disasters. 
These programs utilize direct and insured 
Joans, as well as linked deposit and grant 
programs, to encourage adoption of envi- 
ronmentally sound improvements. 

Overall, states are well positioned to re- 
spond to the specialized borrowing needs 
of farmers and ranchers in their geo- 
graphical areas. In 1994, 32 states ac- 
tively sponsored 81 agricultural credit 
programs. These state programs are in- 
creasingly addressing issues involving 
environmental concerns and cultivation 
of new crops, which help state agricul- 
ture sectors adapt to the changing dimen- 
sions of today's economy. 
[Audrae Erickson (202) 50J-6747and 
George Wallace (202) 501-6751 }M 



A review ofag 
credit providers: 

• Commercial banks 

• Farmers Home 
Administration 

• Farm Credit System 

In the December issue of 
Agricultural Outlook 




Salmon 
Recovery: 
Impacts on 
Agriculture 



Salmon populations in the Colum- 
bia and Snake Rivers of the Pacific 
Northwest have declined precipi- 
tously over several decades. Since 1991, 
the Federal government has listed the 
Snake River sockeye, spring chinook, 
and fall c hi nook salmon runs as "endan- 
gered" under the Endangered Species 
Act. This action set the Federal regula- 
tory machinery in motion to develop and 
implement a recovery plan for the listed 
salmon runs. 

Because the salmon habitat encompasses 
much of the Columbia and Snake Rivers 
and their tributaries, a recovery plan may 
affect water use throughout the Pacific 
Northwest regional economy. Agricul- 
ture is among the sectors potentially af- 
fected by changes in river system 
management along with electric power 
utilities, municipal and industrial con- 
sumers of electricity, river transportation, 
fishing, and forestry. According to a re- 



[ cent report by USDA's Economic Re- 
search Service (ERS), several potential 

! salmon recovery measures could affect 
crop production and agriculture-related 

employment and income In the region. 

Agriculture accounted for almost $5 bil- 
lion (about 3 percent) of total output in 
the Pacific Northwest region — Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington — and 166,000 
(nearly 3 percent) of the workers in 1990. 
Food processing was valued at $9 billion 
and employed 158,000 workers. Major 
crops in the region include wheat, barley, 
hay, Irish potatoes, and sugarbeets. 
Wheat and barley production represented 
13 and 23 percent of the national total, 
while sugarbeets and potatoes accounted 
for 16 and 49 percent. 

The major source of the declining 
salmon runs is the regional system of 150 
dams used for hydroelectric power gen- 
eration and other purposes. This system 
reduced salmon populations by impeding 
access to spawning grounds, impairing 
downstream migration of juveniles, and 
outright blocking of runs i n some areas. 
Irrigation diversions, grazing, mining, 
and logging further contributed to habitat 
degradation. And commercial, sport, and 
subsistence fishing directly reduced 
salmon stocks. 

In an increasingly contentious policy en- 
vironment, interest groups are gearing up 
to compete for future, reduced access to 
this region's water resources. These 
groups include farmers, electricity con- 
sumers, barge companies, Native Ameri- 
can communities, commercial fishing 
operations, and environmental and wild- 
life organizations. 

Two Measures Would 
Affect Crop Production 

A salmon recovery strategy will operate 
under provisions of the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act (1973) and the Northwest Elec- 
tric Power Planning and Conservation 
Act (1980). As the lead agency for recov- 
ering the three salmon runs listed under 
the Endangered Species Act, the National 
Marine Fisheries Service has responsibil- 
ity for developing a recovery plan in co- 
operation with other Federal agencies. 
These agencies include the Army Corps 
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Salmon Recovery Plans Could Affect Agriculture 
In the Snake River Basin 




of Engineers, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
Fedral Energy Regulatory Commission. 

The Northwest Power Act mandates that 
fish and wildlife be treated equally with 
other river uses. This act also estab- 
lished the Northwest Power Planning 
Council to oversee interstate manage- 
ment of fish and wildlife and other water 
uses in the Columbia River Basin. 

While current studies are exploring the 
economic and biological feasibility of 
many proposed measures to restore the 
salmon runs, the recent ERS study fo- 
cused only on the two measures having 
the greatest potential impact on crop agri- 
culture — reservoir drawdown and flow 
augmentation in the Snake River Basin, 
These measures are designed to increase 
the velocity of river flow in order to as- 
sist downstream migration of juvenile 
salmon. 

Although restoration of riparian habitat 
affects livestock grazing on public 
lands — and was examined in a 1992 U.S, 
Forest Service study — habitat restoration 
does not significantly affect crop produc- 
tion, Other measures such as barging ju- 



venile salmon and improving hatchery 
practices would not affect agriculture. 
These last three options were not ana- 
lyzed in the ERS study. 

Reservoir drawdown involves significant 
lowering of four Lower Snake River res- 
ervoirs between Lewiston, Idaho and 
Pasco, Washington. Because barge traf- 
fic would be curtailed during the draw- 
down period, this measure would induce 
cost increases in transporting grain for 
farmers in the Lower Snake region. 
Moreover, this strategy alters the manage- 
ment of river flow designed to maximize 
generation of hydroelectric power; hence 
it would raise power rates for agriculture 
and other sectors in many areas of the 
Northwest. In addition, reservoir draw- 
down may involve modification of irriga- 
tion pump stations at one Lower Snake 
reservoir. 

The second measure, flow augmentation, 
calls for acquiring additional instream 
flows from the Upper Snake River in or- 
der to push more water through the sys- 
tem of Lower Snake reservoirs. This 
measure will likely reduce irrigation 
water supplies to southern Idaho and east- 
ern Oregon producers. These water 
supply reductions could induce several 



producer responses, such as switching 
production from irrigated acreage to 
dryland acreage, and substituting water- 
conserving crops for water-intensive 

crops, 

The ERS study examined high and low 
options of these two recovery measures, 
Tliese options, individually or combined, 
represent possible elements of a strategy 
for managing Snake River flow, For 
Lower Snake producers, a low option of 
reservoir drawdown would last 2 months 
during the spring; the high option would 
last 4 1/2 months during spring and sum- 
mer, For Upper Snake producers, a low 
option of flow augmentation calls for 
irrigation water-supply reductions to 
achieve an additional 0, 1 27 million acre- 
feet of river flow; the high option calls 
for water-supply reductions to achieve 
1.127 million acre-feet of flow augmen- 
tation. 

Primary & Secondary 
Effects Are Small 

The primary effects of these salmon re- 
covery options are measured by changes 
in economic profits from crop produc- 
tion. For me Pacific Northwest, in- 
creases in power rates and transportation 
costs due to reservoir drawdown appear 
to cause minor reductions in producer 
profit. For both the low and high 



For more on salmon 
recovery , , . 

The economic effect* on agricul- 
ture from potential salmon rcco\- 
cry measures in the Pacific 
Northwest are described in detail in 
a report by USDA's Economic Re- 
search Service— *&iJuirj'f Recovery 
in the Pacific Worthiest: A Sum- 
mary of Agricultural and Other 
Ecmuunic Effects. ERS Report 
No. AtB-699.Junc 1 994. (To order 
call I 800-999-6779^lhecostis^ 
$7 50 per copy). 
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options, profits fall by less than 1 per- 
cent, or Less than $10 million per year. 
Producers in the Lower Snake region 

bear most of these losses. 

The large reduction in irrigation water 
supply to Upper Snake producers induces 
the greatest effect on economic profits. 
Producer profits fall almost 3 percent in 
the Pacific Northwest, or by $30-$35 mil- 
lion, including losses of $27 million con- 
centrated in the Upper Snake region. 
The large water reduction causes produc- 
ers to reduce production of alfalfa, sugar- 
beets, dry beans, and to a smaller extent, 
potatoes, on irrigated Land, and to in- 
crease dryland acreage of wheat, barley, 
and alfalfa. 

Some observers suggest that farm profit 
losses due to reduced irrigation water di- 
versions could be partially or wholly off- 
set by monetary compensation through 
water markets or other forms of compen- 
sated transaction. The Bonneville Power 
Administration and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation are exploring options for acquir- 
ing water in the Upper Snake River 
Basin through voluntary transactions. 

The direct impacts on crop production 
and agriculture-related industries pro- 
duce secondary effects in other sectors of 
the Pacific Northwest economy. Net 
changes in income (the sum of wages, 
profits, and rents) and employment pro- 
vide measures of the regional impact of 
these recovery options. 

Changes in total annual income in the 
Pacific Northwest would amount to less 
than 0. 1 percent from a base of $ 163 
billion — regardless of which option is 
evaluated. Large irrigation water reduc- 
tions reduce agricultural jobs by almost 
2,700 (1 .6 percent) and total jobs by 
5,500(0.1 percent). Capital expenditures 
on irrigation pump modifications and 
water diversion screens creates up to 



1 ,500 short-term jobs in the Pacific 
Northwest economy, of which 500 are lo- 
cated in the Lower Snake region. 

The impact on income and jobs are mi- 
nor relative to the level of total economic 
acti vity in the Pacific Northwest econ- 
omy. However, Large reductions in irriga- 
tion water supplies produce noticeable 
impacts on the smaller Upper Snake 
subregional economy, reducing total in- 
come by $83 million, or by about 0.6 per- 
cent. Job losses in agriculture amount to 
2,500 or 7 percent. Total employment 
would fall by 4,100 jobs, or by almost 1 
percent. Most job losses outside agricul- 
ture occur in the service sector, if pro- 
ducers were compensated for reducing 
their use of Upper Snake waters, expendi- 
ture from this compensation could re- 
store 500 service jobs in the Upper Snake 
regional economy. 

What do we make of these results? For 
the regional economy of the Pacific 
Northwest, theimpacts are small. For 
the smaller Upper Snake subregion, a 
large reduction of irrigation water supply 
would alter cropping patterns and in- 
crease unemployment slightly. How- 
ever, longer term dynamic adjustments in 
the economy could mitigate some of 
these impacts. 

There is little precedent for developing 
resource management plans on this scale. 
Economic development of the Columbia- 
Snake River system forms the backbone 
of this diversified economy. For the 
regulatory agencies involved in salmon 
recovery, the challenge will be to con- 
struct an effective regional salmon recov- 
ery policy which both minimizes the 
costs to the region's economy and fairly 
distributes the burden of reduced access 
to a shared resource. 
[Stephen Vogel (202) 501-8282, Marcel 
Ailiery (202) 219-0412, and Michael 
Moore (202) 219 0411} a® 



Upcoming Reports — USDA's 
Economic Research Service 

The following reports or sum- 
maries will be issued at 3 p.m. 
ET on the release dates shown* 

November 

10 Caffte and Sheep Outlook 

Fruit and Tree Nuts* 
14 Feed Update 

Oil Crops Update 
16 Vegetables and 
Specialties* 
Food aid Needs 
Assessment' 
18 Agricultural Outlook* 

21 Wheat' 

22 Cotton and Wool' 
Livestock, Dairy and 

Poultry 

U.S. Agricultural Trade 
Update 

23 Poultry Outlook 

29 Agricultural Exports * 

' Release of Summary 
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New Global Trade 
Rules To Benefit 
U.S. Agriculture 



After 7 years of intense negotiations, 1 17 nations signed 
a historic trade agreement last spring, the culmination 
of the "Uruguay Round" of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT). No area of this ambitious reform of 
the world trading system represents a more significant accom- 
plishment than the new rules which will open world agricultural 
markets. 

The global trading environment for agriculture has been domi- 
nated by high tariff and nontariff barriers to trade* interna! sup- 
port measures that encourage inefficient production and 
suppress consumption, and strong competition from subsidized 
exports. These practices, many of which were banned or se- 
verely restricted in other sectors under previous GATT agree- 
ments, had made agriculture one of the most distorted segments 
of world trade. 

Access to many markets for U.S. agricultural exports will im- 
prove substantially under the Uruguay Round agreement And 
required reductions in trade-distorting internal support, export 
subsidies, and import protection will reverse the protectionism 
that has shut U.S. exports out of a number of growing markets. 



Increased global income and demand the opening of markets, 
and reductions in subsidized competition under the Uruguay 
Round are projected to increase U.S. agricultural exports by 
$1.6-$4/7 billion (4-10 percent) in 2000, and by $4.7-$8.7 bil- 
lion in 2005 (8-15 percent), according to a study released last 
spring by USDA. Grains and animal products account for al- 
most 75 percent of the increase. Increased U.S. exports will 
also mean more export-related jobs, particularly exports of high- 
value and value-added products. 

Increased exports will raise farm prices, increase farm income, 
and lower government outlays on price and income support pro- 
grams. Farm income is expected to rise by $1.1 -$1,3 billion in 
2000, while government outlays arc projected to decline by 
$0.7$ 1 3 billion. In 2005, farm income is projected up by $L9- 
$2.5 billion, and government outlays could decline by $2-$2>6 
billion. 

Perhaps even more important for the future of agricultural trade 
is the discipline that the Uruguay Round applies to countries 
that otherwise might choose the direction of closed markets and 
high internal supports and prices — which induce high-cost pro- 
duction and suppress consumption, and can lead to subsidized 
exports. 

The Uruguay Round represents the critical first step in estab- 
lishing a level playing field for world agricultural trade. To 
keep the process moving forward, GATT members have com- 
mitted to reconvene discussions on agricultural trade liberaliza- 
tion after 5 years. The Uruguay Round Agreement will not take 
effect in the U.S. until Congress adopts the implementing legis- 
lation. Both houses of Congress are scheduled to vote on the 
Uruguary Round legislation by early December 

Key Provisions 
For Agriculture 

The Uruguay Round agreement represents a dramatic change in 
direction for agricultural trade. It halts the further development 
and future adoption of the most serious trade-distorting prac- 
tices and mandates reductions in many of those currently in 
place. The agreement also establishes important principles, like 
tariffication of nontariiT barriers, and makes possible in future 
GATT rounds the negotiation of reductions in ordinary tariffs 
that will replace nontariff barriers- 
Provisions for agriculture cover four areas— market access, in- 
ternal supports, export subsidies, and sanitary and phylosaniiary 
rules — and will be implemented over a 6-year period (1995- 
2000) in developed countries. Developing countries will have 
10 years to implement the new rules, and the reduction commit- 
ments are less than those for developed countries — generally 
two-thirds of corresponding commitments. 

• Minimum market access provisions will pry open global 
markets by eliminating outright import bans, and by in- 
creasing access in countries where little or no trade has oc- 
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curred. At the beginning of the transition period, quotas, 
variable levies, discretionary licensing, monopoly state 
trading, and other nontariff barriers must be tariffied—Tt- 
placed with bound ordinary tariffs that cannot be increased 
without providing compensation to affected trading part- 
ners. Current access requirements assuxz that trade will 
not be reduced because of tariffication. And tariffs on all 
agricultural products in developed countries must be re- 
duced by a minimum 15 percent over 6 years, and must de- 
cline on average by 36 percent. 

Domestic producer support measures thai distort trade are 
limited, and restrictions are placed on their expansion or 
adoption, Total internal support must be reduced by 20 per- 
cent over 6 years from the level of the 1986-88 base period. 
These restrictions provide a guarantee that agricultural pol- 
icy reforms already adopted, such as the European Union's 
reform of the Common Agricultural Policy, cannot be re- 
versed; and they prevent developing countries from adopt- 
ing highly protective policies that heavily subsidize 
agriculture as they develop. 

U.S. deficiency payments and otlier direct producer pay- 
ments that meet certain criteria— payments made on a 
fixed quantity and on less than base-period production- 
are exempted from the reduction in internal support for the 
6-year implementation period. Support measures agreed 
upon as non-trade-distorting — including conservation 
measures, crop insurance and disaster assistance, extension 
programs, and income payments that are not based on cur- 
rent production levels — are exempt from the reduction 
requirements. 



GATT Accord Is Expected To Boost U.S. Agricultural Exports 
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• The use of agricultural export subsidies will be limited for 
the first time under GATT rules. By 2005, subsidized ex- 
ports must be reduced 21 percent in volume and 36 percent 
in budget outlays below the 1986-90 base. Under the flexi- 
bility provisions, countries may phase in the export subsidy 
reductions for any commodity in equal annual increments 
from 1991-92 levels over 6 years. Products that did not re- 
ceive export subsidies in the 1986-90 period will be ineligi- 
ble for export subsidies in the future. 

• The Uruguay Round agreement specifies that any sanitary 
or phytosanitary measure taken by an importing country 
for the purpose of protecting human, animal, or plant life or 
health must be based on science and must be applied 
equally to imports and domestic production. The sanitary 
and phytosanitary provisions prevent countries from erect- 
ing barriers to trade in the guise of health-related regula- 
tions, while assuring every country's right to protect the 
health of its citizens. Countries may maintain standards 
that are stricter than international standards if scientific jus- 
tification exists for taking the stricter measure. 

New procedures to ensure effective enforcement of the agree- 
ment were also created under the Uruguay Round, Time limits 
are set for each stage of the dispute resolution process, and no 
country can block theformation of a GATT panel or block the 
adoption of a GATT panel report. And the Uruguay Round es- 
tablishes a stronger, more efficient organization, the World 
Trade Organization (WTO), to facilitate trade relationships 
among countries and resolution of disputes. 

Policy Adjustments <fe 
Longer Term Benefits 

Under the Uruguay Round of the GATT, the U.S. would need 
to make several adjustments in agricultural policy, including 
changes in its export subsidy programs and in policies related to 
market access. Because the U.S. has already reduced its inter- 
nal supports by more than 20 percent since the \ 986-88 base pe- 
riod, no further adjustments to internal supports are required to 
meet commitments under this part of the agreement. 

U.S. cornmitments on market access mean that Section 22 quo- 
tas and the US, Meat Import Law would be replaced with tariff- 
rate quotas with fixed tariffs on over quota imports. The 
out-of~quota tariffs initially will afford approximately the same 
level of protection the quotas had provided. In addition, a spe- 
cial safeguard will be available if there is a surge in imports or 
if import prices drop significantly, 

US, exports under the Export Enhancement Program (EEP), 
the Dairy Export Incentive Program (DEIP), the Sunflowerseed 
Oil Assistance Program (SOAP), and the Cottonseed Oil Assis- 
tance Program (COAP) would be reduced on a commodity ba- 
sis by 21 percent in quantity terms and 36 percent in value from 
the 1986*90 base. 
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The Administration has committed to use these and other export 
programs to the maximum levels allowed under GAIT and 
U.S. laws. The Administration has indicated it will request that 
Congress fund these programs to the fullest extent allowed un- 
der the Uruguay Round for the 6-year period covered by the 
agreement. As part of the implementation of the Uruguay 
Round* the Administration has decided to refocus EEP and 
DEIP so that in addition to their current use in combating unfair 
trade practices, they can also be used for market promotion and 
expansion. 

The Administration also has indicated that it will propose in- 
creases in GATT-consistent agricultural programs by $600 mil- 
lion over the next 5 years to provide broad support for market 
development of U.S . agricultural products. Direct spending, di- 
rect credits, and credit guarantees will be employed^ and the ef- 
fort will include funding for the Market Promotion Program and 
other programs that will aid a wide range of commodities in- 
cluding dairy, oilseed products, and high-value products. Assis- 
tance will be provided to help develop alternative uses for 
agricultural products as well. 

Effects of the Uruguay Round agreement will be felt immedi- 
ately, but longer term benefits are also important The most im- 
mediate impacts of the agreement will result from the market 
access commitments. For example, Japan and Korea must abol- 
ish their rice import bans and open their markets to imports in 
1995. To meet minimum access commitments, Japan will im- 
port almost 400,000 tons of rice in 1995, about 3 percent of 
world trade. The sanitary and phytosanitary provisions also 
should impact trade shortly after the agreement is implemented, 
as unjustified health- related barriers to imports are challenged. 

The impacts from reductions in tariffs and the quantity and ex- 
penditure on subsidized exports are more gradual. Tariffs and 
export subsidies are reduced in equal annual installments; thus 
the impacts are modest initially but are quite significant by the 
end of the implementation period. The European Union's subsi- 
dized wheat exports, for example, will be about 7 million tons 
less in 2000 than in 1991/92. 

While much attention has focused on the immediate improve- 
ments in market access and the cuts in subsidized exports under 
the Uruguay Round, broader benefits will also be realized in the 
long term. The agreement is expected to stimulate general eco- 
nomic growth worldwide, increasing global demand for food, 
feed, and fiber. The largest increases in incomes are expected 
in developing countries where the propensiry to spend addi- 
tional income on food and fiber is high. Due to the cumulative 
nature of the growth in world income* most of its impacts on 
commodity markets will occur after 2000. 

Economic Impacts 
On U.S. Agriculture 

The economic effects of the Uruguay Round on U.S. agriculture 
were analyzed in a joint study released last spring by USDA's 
Office of Economics and Economic Research Service. 



Four important summary measures of the effects of the Uru- 
guay Round on U.S. agriculture are exports, aggregate farm sec- 
tor income, export-related employment, and government 
outlays. The Uruguay Round is projected to result in higher 
U.S, exports, more export-related jobs, and higher aggregate 
farm sector income in 2000 compared with projections which 
exclude the Uruguay Round. Net farm program outlays are pro- 
jected to decline. Larger gains are projected by the year 2005 
because of world income growth due to the Uruguay Round- 

The Uruguay Round Agreement will increase demand far U.S. 
exports significantly. The USDA analysis estimates that U.S. 
exports will increase in value by S1.6-S4.7 billion, 4-10 percent, 
in 2000. U.S. exports will increase in value by $4.7-$87, 8-15 
percent, in 2005. Additional exports of grains and animal prod- 
ucts are expected to account for almost 75 percent of the total 
export value expansion by 2005. 

Net farm sector income is expected to rise by $l.l-$1.3 billion 
in 2000 and by $1.9-$2.5 billion in 2005, in spite of reduced de- 
ficiency payments and increases in input costs such as feed. 
Prices will increase for most U.S. crops and livestock products. 
Production also will increase for most products, and combine 
with higher prices to increase farm market receipts significantly. 

Increased production, transport, processing, and marketing of 
agricultural products results in increased employment/or the 
U.S. economy. Increased exports due to the Uruguay Round 
Agreement are projected to create an additional 4 1 ,000 to 
llZOOOjobs in the year 2000 and 105,00010 190,000 jobs in 
2005, 

Increased exports will raise farm prices, which will lower defi- 
ciency payment rates, and export subsidy expenditures will be 
reduced. The reduction in government outlays due to lower de- 
ficiency payment rates will be offset somewhat by lower 
acreage reduction program requirements. Noneiheless, defi- 
ciency payments could fall by $0.4-$l billion in 2000 and by 
$1.7-$2.4 billion in 2005. Feed grains account for almost 60 
percent of the reduction, 

Expenditures on export subsidies will be reduced by 36 percent 
from 1986-90 levels, This will mean a decrease in annual pro- 
gram levels of over $500 million by the end of the implementa- 
tion period (2000) and beyond. Commodity Credit Corporation 

outlays for dairy will rise because increased imports and the 
reduction of dairy export subsidies will raise net removals. 

Prosperity and growth in U.S. agriculture is critically dependent 
on continuing growth in exports. Over 30 percent of U.S. cro- 
pland and crop production is effectively dedicated to production 
for exports. Growth in productivity in U.S. agriculture con- 
tinues to increase several times as rapidly as domestic U.S. de- 
mand for agricultural products, US- agricultural exports must 
continue to grow — otherwise, resources must be withdrawn 
from agriculture and it must shrink. About 96 percent of the 
world's population lives outside the US- The future of U.S. 
agriculture depends on increased access to foreign markets. 
[Joe Glauber (202) 720-4164, Gene Hasha (202) 219-0818. 
and Michael Herlihy (202) 219-0628] QS 
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GATT: 

Implications for U.S. 
Ag Export Programs 



Provisions of the Uruguay Round of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), awaiting Congres- 
sional approval, will have direct and indirect effects on 
U.S. agriculiural export programs. A principal result of the Uru- 
guay Round agreement will be a reduction in agricultural export 
subsidies worldwide. A key question policy makers face in the 
aftermath of a successful GATT is whether, and how, to change 
the types and the targets of export assistance programs, 

The U.S. government supports a variety of agricultural export 
programs to boost U.S. shipments. These include programs that 
help U.S. exporters compete in terms of price, assist importers 
in obtaining credit to purchase U-S. commodities, influence con- 
sumer tastes and preferences, and provide food aid. Some U.S. 
agricultural commodities rely heavily on export programs, For 
example. about 80 percent of US. wheat is shipped under some 
form of government program. 

In fiscal 1994, program levels for US. agricultural export assis- 
tance programs totaled about $8 billion. The Administration 
has proposed increasing assistance to agricultural export pro- 
grams not facing Uruguay Round reductions by up to $600 mil- 
lion over the next 5 years. 



How export assistance is provided depends on the time horizon 
in which benefits are to be realized. In the short run, price sub- 
sidies are the fastest way to increase sales, especially in the face 
of a competitor's subsidized pricing practices. Prime markets 
for price subsidies, however, are those that will continue to buy 
U.S, commodities when subsidies cease. 

Credit guarantees can help buyers who are experiencing short- 
term foreign exchange constraints, but have limited long-term 
effects on U.S. exports. Export gains from market promotion 
programs are realized over a greater period of time than price 
subsidies and credit guarantees, but typically require longer 
term investment. 

Food aid is the most expensive short-term means to ensure ex- 
port shipments, But when combined with other economic assis- 
tance programs, food aid has the potential to generate economic 
growth in recipient countries, and may lead to greater imports 
of U.S. agricultural products in the long term. 

Several studies have examined the impact of government export 
assistance on trade, reaching a number of conclusions. First, 
the effects of export subsidies are dependent on market condi- 
tions: their effectiveness is greatest when surpluses exist and 
weakest when supplies are tight. Second, credit guarantees can- 
not fully compensate for elimination of price subsidies because 
the savings on interest expenses to importers are much smaller 
than the savings from price subsidies. Finally, market promo- 
tion programs for U.S. exports yield positive returns on invest- 
ments. 

A centra] question is how most effectively to assist US. agricul- 
tural exports in the future, and thus continue to support farm 
income. Because each commodity market has unique charac- 
teristics, and importers have different needs, no one program is 
sufficient. Thus, flexibility is needed to assist U.S . exporters in 
an increasingly liberalized trading environment 

GATT Accord To 
Reduce Export Subsidies 

One of the chief goals of the Uruguay Round agreement is to re- 
duce the volume and value of export subsidies. By the end of 
the 6-year phase-in period for the agreement, countries will be 
required to reduce, on a commodity basis, subsidized export vol- 
ume 21 percent and subsidy expenditures 36 percent from the 
1986-90 base period. 

Negotiations in Brussels culminated in a GATT agreement in 
December 1993 that requires member nations to phase down ex- 
port subsidies in equal increments from 1991-92 levels if these 
subsidies were higher than those of the 1986-90 base period. 
Only products whose exports were subsidized during the 1986- 
90 base period will be eligible for future export subsidies. 

Although the European Union (EU) is the largest subsidizer of 
agricultural exports — with an average annual export subsidy 
outlay of $12 billion between 1986-90, several additional Euro- 
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U.S. Export Price Subsidies Would Drop Under OATT 

$ billion 
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Fiscal year 

Includes Export Enhancement Program. Dairy Export Incentive Program, 
the Cottonseed Oil and Sunflowerseed Oil Assistance Programs, 
and CCC dairy sales. 
1986-94 actual expenditures, 1 995 appropriations. 



pean countries (including the Czech Republic, Hungary, and 
Sweden) and others provide direct export subsidies in years of 
surplus grain harvests. These subsidies will be reduced in the 
future as a result of GAIT. 

The U.S. is a major subsidizer of agricultural exports. The larg- 
est U.S. export price subsidy program is the Export Enhance- 
ment Program (EEP), with fiscal 1995 appropriations of $800 
million, down from 1994 spending of $1,15 billion. Smaller 
programs include the Dairy Export Incentive Program (DEIP) 
and the Cottonseed Oil and Sunflowerseed Oil Assistance Pro- 
grams (COAP and SOAP), Exports under EEP and these other 
price subsidy programs will be reduced on a commodity basis 
under the Uruguay Round Agreement. 

The majority of U,S. export subsidies have assisted exports of 
wheat, dairy products, and vegetable oils. These subsidies have 
been especially important tor several commodities. Shipments 
under EEP in fiscal 1993 accounted for 93 percent of U.S. bar- 
ley exports, about 70 percent of table-egg exports, 60 percent of 
wheat shipments, and 55 percent of wheat flour exports. In to- 
tal, EEP, COAP, and SOAP accounted for 73 percent of fiscal 
1993 combined exports of cottonseed oil, soybean oil, and sun- 
flowerseed oiL 

U.S. implementing Legislation for the Uruguay Round agree- 
ment will remove the legislative requirement that the EEP be 
used only to discourage unfair trade practices. DEIP regula- 
tions will be changed similarly. The SOAP and COAP do not 
have such requirements. The Administration has committed to 
use these and other programs to the maximum levels allowed 
under the Uruguay Round agreement and U.S. laws. 



Credit Guarantees 
To Continue 

Many importers face foreign exchange constraints and need 
credit to purchase food. To assist U.S. exporters in these mar- 
kets, the Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) operates the 
Export Credit Guarantee Program (GSM- 1 02) and the Interme- 
diate Export Ci^it Guarantee Program (GSM- 103). Annual ex- 
port credit guarantee program levels have been about $57 
billion for the Last several years, although actual sales have 
fluctuated. 

The GSM-1 02 program, the largest U.S. agricultural export pro- 
gram, guarantees repayment of private commercial credit of up 
to 3 years for the export of selected agricultural commodities to 
specified countries; the GSM-103 program covers credit of 3 to 
10 years. These programs enhance the ability of U.S. exporters 
to make sales. 

Under the GATT accord, exporters' credit programs would not 
have to be curtailed, though Article 10 of the Uruguay Round 
agreement calls for exporters to develop and abide by guide- 
lines governing export credits, credit guarantees, and insurance 
programs. The Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment has begun discussions on the nature of such guide- 
lines. 

Unrelated to the Uruguay Round agreement, another issue con- 
fronts U.S. credit guarantee programs. Current sales under 
GSM-102 are well below historic and authorized program Lev- 
els. Recent political, economic, and social changes are creating 
private sectors throughout the world that would participate in 
agricultural trade with the U.S. if financing were available. The 
CCC will consider how to structure and fully utilize export 
credit and credit guarantee programs, taking into account the im- 
portance of these newly emerging markets. 

New Opportunities for 
Market Promotion Programs 

Programs such as the Foreign Market Development Program 
{FMD) and the Market Promotion Program (MPP), are not re- 
quired to be reduced under the Uruguay Round agreement. 
These programs provide assistance through supermarket promo- 
tions, nutritional information, trade servicing, technical assis- 
tance to food processors, and advertising. The MPP (authorized 
in the 1990 Farm Act) and the FMD (first authorized in 1954) 
are jointly funded by USDA, cooperating nonprofit commodity 
organizations, and U.S. companies. 

MPP and FMD activities provide the means to introduce con- 
sumers in newly opened international markets to U.S. agricul- 
tural products, And because the Uruguay Round agreement 
will reduce trade barriers in many importing countries, these 
programs have the potential to expand U.S. exports of a wide 
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variety of agricultural products. As import quotas are converted 
to tariffs and the tariffs reduced, opportunities for U,S. agricul- 
tural product exports will grow. 

Unlike other U.S. export programs, the MPP primarily assists 
exports of high-value products. From 1989 through 1993, close 
to 80 percent of MPP funding (and that of its predecessor, the 
Targeted Export Assistance Program) assisted exports of high- 
value products, including meats, fruits, vegetables, tree nuts, 
and packaged grocery products. In contrast, 70 percent of funds 
for the smaJier FMD heJped develop markets for grains and oil- 
seeds during the same period 

From 1989 through 1993, most expenditures for MPP and FMD 

were directed to Japan, other East Asian countries, and Western 
Europe. However, in 1993, many program participants ex- 
panded their activities in Mexico, the Caribbean, and Canada 
In addition, some MPP and FMD participants made smaller 
investments in promotion activities in China, Central Europe, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, and Middle and Near Eastern countries 
that year. 

The MPP and FMD differ from other export programs in that 
they are not tied to a specific shipment. Hence, linkages be- 
tween promotions and sales to foreign consumers are less obvi- 
ous than for other programs, Also, penetrating and expanding 
export markets through promotion programs is a long-term 
activity, where payoffs typically do not occur for some time 
after initial investments. 

Studies of the impact of market promotion programs on U.S. 
exports for several agricultural products (cotton, fresh and pro- 
cessed citrus, and red meat) in the 1970'sand 1980'sshowin- 



About SO Percent of U.S. Wheat Exports Are Shipped 
Under Export Programs 
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creases in exports of several dollars for each dollar spent on 
promotion in export markets. 

FMD funding is aimed chiefly at nonprofit commodity organiza- 
tions that promote generic products such as cotton, rather than 
promoting specific corporate brands. In contrast, close to 40 
percent of MPP funds are invested in jointly funded corporate 
promotions. 

Many corporate participants in MPP are small firms which re- 
ceive MPP assistance through regional trade associations. MPP 
allocations to regional trade associations in 1993 more than 
tripled from 1 986 Targeted Export Assistance program alloca- 
tions. MPP assistance to large processing firms and US. retail 
companies overseas may help these firms enter markets they 
would not otherwise consider, and promotion of specific brands 
of consumer- ready products can increase sales to brand-con- 
scious foreign consumers. 

For fiscal 1995, Congress appropriated $85.5 million for the 
MPP, down from $100 million in 1994 and a 50-percent drop 
from annual program funding from 1989 to 1992, Budgetcon- 
straints are the primary reason for the decline. In addition, 
some policy makers perceive the MPP as assisting large, afflu- 
ent firms that can finance their own advertising and promotions, 
which accounts for some of the decline in funding in recent 
years. 

USDA contributed about $20 million to FMD activities in 
1995, down from $34 million in 1994, USDA provides a large 
share of the funds for specific FMD and MPP activities, al- 
though the U.S. commodity organizations and companies also 
contribute funds and conduct the overseas marketing cam- 
paigns. 

The U.S. is not the only exporter to use market promotion pro- 
grams to develop export markets for agricultural products. 
USDA's Foreign Agricultural Service has estimated that, in 
1993, governments and producers in major agricultural export- 
ing countries spent $500 million for activities similar to those 
of the FMD and MPP. Other nations* market development pro- 
grams also include activities such as manufacturer and retail 
price promotions which are not allowed under U.S. market de- 
velopment programs. 

The appropriate role for the U.S. governrneni is an issue for fu- 
ture market development programs. Much of the current fund- 
ing for export promotion by other exporting nations comes from 
producer assessments and other industry contributions. 

However, in the aftermath of the Uruguay Round, national and 
local governments may increase their contributions to export 
market development activities to compensate for reductio s in 
export price subsidies. Already, quasi-governmental agencies 
in France and Germany, financed by national treasuries as well 
as producer assessments and user fees, conduct promotional ac- 
tivities and counsel firms about exporting. In addition, the na- 
tional and regional governments in Spain took on the full 
financial burden of agricultural export promotion. 
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GATT & Budget Constraints 
To Affect Food Aid Programs 

The U.S. has played a leading role in meeting the food needs of 
developing countries since the mid- 1950 T s. The U.S. currently 
provides food aid through the PL. 480 program (Food for 
Peace Program), through Section 41 6(b) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, and through the Food for Progress pro- 
gram (FFP). 

PL. 480 is comprised of the Title I, II, and m programs- Title 
I is a concessional sales program administered by USDA, while 
Titles II and III are donation programs administered by the 
Agency for International Development 

The section 4 1 6(b) program provides for overseas donation of 
surplus agricultural commodities owned by the CCC. The FFP 
provides food aid from CCC funds, Title I funds, or commodi- 
ties under section 4 16(b) on a loan or grant basis for emerging 
democracies and for developing countries that are engaged in 
policy reforms to stimulate economic growth, particularly 
within the food and agriculture sectors, Both the Section 
416(b) program and FFP are administered by USDA. Program 
levels for P.L. 480 have declined since 1993's record $1 .7 
billion to an expected $1.3 billion in 1995, Budget constraints 
account for much of the decrease. 

The Uruguay Round agreement calls on signatory nations to 
abide by international ly-agreed-upon rules regarding food aid. 
These rules are designed to minimize disruption of commercial 
sales by food aid shipments, 

The Uruguay Round agreement will have other impacts that af- 
fect the food aid needs of developing countries and food aid 



availabilities of developed countries. First, the agreement calls 
for less government support for agricultural production, which 
is expected to increase prices for certain agricultural commodi- 
ties. World agricultural prices for grains and other temperate 
zone products are expected to be 5 to 10 percent higher than be- 
fore the agreement. However, ministers to the GATT also 
agreed to ensure that implementation of the Uruguay Round 
agreement would not adversely affect food aid commitments to 
meet legitimate food needs of developing countries. 

Second to the extent that prices in developing countries are ele- 
vated by higher world market prices, some increases in their 
food production would be expected, thus reducing the need for 
food aid. Finally, the rise in world food prices together with the 
GATT-required cut in export subsidies will raise the cost of im- 
ports to many developing countries. Reduced surpluses and 
higher commodity prices can reduce food aid supplies, as has 
happened recently. 

Even before the Uruguay Round agreement is in place, factors 
affecting the level of U.S. food assistance have changed. Large 
agricultural surpluses often tapped for overseas food assistance 
have declined due to increasingly market-oriented domestic ag- 
ricultural policies initiated in 1985 and 1990 farm legislation. 

For example* in fiscal 1994, USDA made available about 
200,000 tons of grains and dairy products for programming un- 
der Section 4 16(b), compared with 19 million tons in fiscal 
1993. CCC -owned grain stocks are expected to be lower in 
1994/95 than the year before, potentially limiting Section 
416(b) food aid shipments. Finally, the budget for P.L. 480 is 
expected to decline about 15 percent in fiscal 1995 from last 
year. 

{Karen Ackerman (202) 219-0243, Mark Smith (202) 219-0823, 
and Nydia Suarez (202) 501-85191 Q3 
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Effects of the Uruguay Round 
Agreement on U.S. Agricultural 
Commodities 



On December 15, 1993, the United States reached 
an historic agreement Concluding the Uruguay 
Round of Multilateral Trade Negotiations under the 
auspices of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). Benefits arising from the agree- 
ment include: 

■ U.S. farmers will gain from the increase in world 
income that will arise from the Uruguay Round 
agreement. 

■ U.S. agricultural exports are expected to in- 
crease by between $1.6 billion and $4.7 billion 
in 2000 and between $4.7 billion and $8.7 bil- 
lion in 2005. 

■ Increased exports mean morc^pou-iejated 
jobs, particular] ox rTigh^lliue ami viflue- 
added products. 

■ Increased exports will raise fann prices^ increase 
farm UEome,' and kn**"= Government outlays on 

pric ihmi ^pport programs 



■ Perhaps even more important for the future is 
the discipline the Uruguay Round will apply to 
countries that might otherwise choose closed 
markets, production-inducing internal supports, 
and subsidized exports. This agreement has im- 
portant consequences for our large trading part- 
ners that arc currently outside the GATT: China, 
Taiwan, and the nations of the former Soviet 
Union. 

Provisions of the Agreement 

The Uruguay Round (UR) Agreement is an historic 
effort to open world agricultural markets, prompt- 
ing increased trade and dynamic growth. The agri- 
cultural agreement covers four areas implemented 
Over a 6-year period, 1995-2000, export subsidies, 
market access provisions, internal supports, sani- 
tary and phytosanitary measures. 





Tp Get tip Full Report... 
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Table 1 — Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 
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Market basket (1962-64=100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail cost (<tt) 


142 

105 

162 

26 


145 

106 

166 

26 


145 

102 

168 

25 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Retail prices (1932-84=100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 


141 
140 
143 


143 
143 
145 


144 
143 
145 


145 
145 
146 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Agricultural exports (S biU 2/ 
Agricultural imports ($ bil.) 2/ 


42.6 
24.5 


11.1 
6.6 


103 
6.6 


5^Y 


11,8 
6.6 


42.5 
25.5 


— 


— 


43.0 
27,5 


Commercial production 
Red meat (mil. lb.) 
Poultry (mil, lb.) 
Eggsfmil. doz.) 
Mil* (oil. lb,) 


40,568 

27.539 

5.960 

151,0 


10,083 

6.891 

1.498 

377 


10,431 

7.371 

1.513 

40.0 


10.835 

7.610 

1,545 

38.2 


10,777 

7,345 

1,560 

37.6 


42.126 

29.217 

6.116 

153.4 


10.575 

7.200 

1.620 

38.7 


10.695 

7.705 

1.530 

40.8 


43.397 

30.385 

6,165 

156.7 


Consumption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 


207.6 


50.5 


52.2 


54.4 


55.0 


212.1 


52.7 


53.7 


217.6 


Corn beginning stocks (mil. bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil. bu.) 3/ 


1.100.3 
8.476.1 


2.113.0 
2.525.7 


5.936.5 
1.948,8 


3.995.7 
1.642.1 


2.359.9 
1.511,3 


2,113.0 
7.627.9 


850.2 


— 


850.2 

8.635.0 


Prices 4/ 

Choice steers— Neb. Direct ($/cwt) 
Barrows & gilts— IA. So. MN (tfcwt) 
BroHers— 1Z-city (ctsjlb t ) 
Eggs— NY gr. A large (cts./doz.) 
Milk— all at plant ($?cwt) 

Wheat— KCHRW ordinary ($/bu.) 
Corn — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Soybeans — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avfl. spot 41-34 (ct&Jlb,) 


76.36 

46,10 

55.2 

72.5 

12.80 

3,59 
2.3S 
6.18 
55.4 


73,10 

4578 

55.1 

71.5 

13.57 

3.81 
2 97 
6.77 
707 


68.79 

42.90 

60.0 

63.3 

13.03 

363 

275 
673 
77.4 


65.85 

40.42 

55.9 

67.0 

12.50 

71,0 


67-69 
34-36 
53-55 
69-71 
13.20- 
13.60 


68.94 

41.03 

56.3 

68.0 

13.10- 

13.20 


66-70 
37-39 
57-61 
66-70 
12.40- 
13.10 


66-72 
37-41 
53-57 
59-63 
11.20- 
12.20 


65-71 
37-40 
52-56 
64-69 
11.90- 
12.80 




1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 



Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal (S per acre) 
Real (1982$) 



640 
568 



599 
518 



632 

&30 



661 
533 



668 
517 



681 
505 



684 
487 



699 
465 



744 
503 



1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sept. fiscal years ending with year indicated 3/ Sept.-Nov. first quarter; 
Dec.-Feb. second quarter; Mar -May third quarter; Jun.-Aug. fourth quarter Sept.-Aug, annual. Use includes exports & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averages, Jan.-Dec. Si 1990-94 values as of January 1. 1966-89 values as of February 1. F« forecast. — = not available. 
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U.S. & Foreign Economic Data 



33". 





Annual 






1993 






1994 


1981 


1992 


1993 


If 


III 


IV 


I 


II 






$ bilhon (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rats*) 




5,724.8 

5 T 740,S 


6.020.2 
6.025.6 


6.343.3 
6.347.8 


6,299.9 
6.303,3 


6.359.2 

6.167.6 


6.478,1 
6.476.2 


6.574.7 
6,574.0 


6.689.9 
6.682.5 


3,902.4 
45d.fi 

1.257.8 
2130 
621.5 

2.183.1 


4.136.9 
482.7 

1.295.5 
227.7 
626.8 

2.348.7 


4.376,2 

638,0 

1.338.2 

235.4 

649,7 

2.501.0 


4,347.3 
531.2 

1.334.2 
233.2 
646.0 

2.481.9 


4.401.2 
541.9 

1.340,2 
235.9 
651.7 

2.519.1 


4,469.6 
562.8 

1.355.2 
240.7 
660.8 

2.551.6 


4.535.0 
5762 

1.366.9 
241.9 
667.9 

2.589.9 


4.586.4 
580.3 

1.381.4 
243.9 
675.5 

2.624.7 


744.8 

746.6 

-1.8 

-18.8 


788.3 

765.2 

3.0 

-30.3 


862.0 
866.7 

15,4 
-65.3 


869.7 

851.1 

18.B 

-63,3 


882.2 

868.3 

139 

-77,0 


922.5 

9t3.5 

9.0 

-71.2 


966.fi 
942.5 

24.1 
-86.7 


1.034.4 

967.0 

67.4 

-97,6 



1.087.4 



1.125.3 1,148.4 



1.146,3 



1,152.9 



1.157.2 



1.159.8 1.166.7 



1 987$ billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



Table 2.— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 



Gross domestic product 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable floods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 
Gross private domestic 
investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business Inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross domestic product 

Gross national product 

Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing & shoes 

Food & beverages 

Services 

Gross private domestic Investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP Implicit price deflator (% change) 
Disposable personal Income (Soil.) 
Disposable per Income (1987 $ bi\) 
Per capita disposable per Income ($) 
Per capita dis. per. income (1987 $) 
U.S. population, total, incl. military 
abroad (mh.)1/ 
Civilian population (mil.) 1/ 



Industrial production (1987*100) 
Leading economic Indicators (1987«100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 2/ 
Civilian unemployment rats (*fe) 2/ 
Personal income (S bll. annua! rate) 

Money stock-M2 (daily avg,) ($ bil.) 3/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (%) 
AM corporate bond yield {Moody T s) (%) 
Housing starts (1,000) 4/ 

Business Inventory /sales ratio 
Sales of alt retail stores (Soil.) 5/ 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) 

Food stores (S bil.) 

Eating & drinking places ($ bil J 

Apparel & accessory stores {$ bll.) 

1/ Population estimates based on 1990 census. 2/ Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. 3/ Annual data as of 
December ofths year listed. 4/ Private, Including farm. 5/ Annual total. P ■ preliminary. — » not available. 

information contact; Ann Duncan (202) 501-8541. 



4.867.6 
4.882.3 


4.979.3 
4,965.7 


5,134.5 
5.140 3 


5.105.4 
5,110,1 


5.139,4 
5 r 148.4 


5,218.0 
5 T 218.7 


5,281.1 
5,282.7 


5.314.1 
5.310.5 


3.259.4 
425.3 

1.047.7 
184.7 
518.8 

1/788.3 


3.349.5 
452.6 

1 r 057.7 
193 2 
514.7 

1.839.1 


3.458.7 
489.9 

1.078.5 
197.8 
524.0 

1.890,3 


3.439,2 
483.7 

1.074,3 
196.1 
522.3 

1,681.2 


3,472.2 
492.7 

1.081.7 
198.6 
525.1 

1.697 6 


3.508.2 

510.8 

1 r 088.0 

202.4 

528,1 

1.907.4 


3,546.3 
521.7 

1.098.3 
203.8 
5319 

1,928,3 


3.557.8 
522.2 

1.104.3 
2049 
536.1 

1.931-4 


883,8 

684.9 

-1.1 

-19,5 


725.3 
722,9 

2,5 
-32.3 


819,9 

804.6 

15.3 

-73.9 


806.2 

797.3 

18.9 

-69 3 


621.8 

808.8 

13,0 

-88.3 


862.5 

851.7 

10.3 

-32.2 


898.9 

873.4 
25.4 

-1O4.0 


950.9 

891,7 

59.2 

-111.8 


944.0 


936,9 


929.8 


929.3 


931.8 


931.5 


919,9 


917.1 


3,8 
4.235 8 

3.538.5 
18.786 
14.003 


2,8 

4.505.6 
3.643.1 
17.636 
14,279 


22 

4.888.7 
3.704.1 
18.153 
14.341 


1.8 
4.878.8 
3.701.3 
1B r 141 
I4 r 351 


1.0 
4.700.5 
3.708.4 
18.174 
14,333 


1,3 
4.777,8 
3.747.8 
13.421 
14.451 


2 9 

4.832.6 
3.779.2 
18.583 
14.535 


2.9 

4,913.5 
3,811.5 
13.853 
14,625 


252.6 

250,5 


255.5 
2535 

Annual 


256,2 
256.4 


257.8 
256.0 

1993 
Aug 


258.5 
256.7 


259.2 
257.5 


259 9 

258,1 

1994 


2605 
258.3 


1991 


1992 


1993 


May 


June 


July 


AugP 








Monthly data seasonally adjusted 






104.1 
97.1 


108.5 
98.1 


110,9 
98,7 


111.1 
98.4 


1166 
101-3 


117.3 
1015 


117.7 
101.5 


118.5 
102,1 


118.9 

66 
4,860,3 


117.6 

7.3 

5,1543 


119.3 
8,7 

5.375.1 


119.7 

6.7 

5.415.4 


122,9 

8.0 

5.665,4 


122.4 

6,0 

5.674.9 


122.5 

6.1 

5,702.9 


123.2 

6,1 

5.7268 


3.455.3 

5.42 

8.77 

1,014 


3 r 5O9,0 

3.45 

8.14 

1 r 200 


3.567.9 
3.02 
7.22 

1 r 288 


3,536.1 

3,05 

6.85 

1,319 


3.598.1 

4.19 

7,99 

1.491 


3.589.4 

4.13 

7.97 

1.358 


3.603.0 

4.39 

B.11 

1.413 


3.596,6 

4.50 

8.07 

1.442 


1.54 

,863.0 

1.209.5 

379,3 

194.1 

97,3 


1.50 

1.959.1 

1.251.8 

382.4 

200.6 

104,1 


J, 45 
2.081.8 
1,297 
392,4 
211,0 
106.1 


1.45 

174.3 

107.9 

327 

17.8 

8,8 


1.41 

183.4 

111.5 

33.6 

18,8 

8.8 


1.40 

185.1 

1122 

33,5 

18.7 

8.9 


1.42 

185.1 

112.3 

33 6 

19.0 

6.9 


186.6 

113,3 

33.7 

13.3 

9.1 






34 
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Average 
t 98 4-93 




1984 


19*5 


19B6 


1967 


198S 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 E 


1994 f 


1995 f 
















Real GOP. 


annual percent change 








World 


43 


3.3 


2,7 


3.1 


44 


3.3 


2.2 


0.7 


2.0 


1.6 


2.8 


32 


2ft 


World. lass U.S. 


3.6 


3.4 


2.7 


3.1 


4,6 


3.6 


27 


1.2 


1.7 


1.0 


2.4 


3.3 


2B 


Developed 
(Developed- I#B5 U.S. 


43 


32 


2,7 


3,1 


4.4 


33 


1A 


0.9 


1.7 


1.0 


25 


2,8 


2.7 


3.2 


3.4 


2.7 


3.2 


4.5 


3.6 


3*5 


1.9 


1.0 


-0.1 


1B 


2.7 


2*7 


United State * 


6,0 


34 


26 


3.0 


3,9 


2.6 


0B 


-0,7 


2.6 


3.1 


3.8 


3.0 


2.7 


Canada 


6.4 


4.7 


3.3 


4.1 


4.7 


2.5 


0.4 


-1.7 


07 


2.2 


3.8 


3.2 


2.7 


Japan 
Western Europe 


4.3 


6.0 


2,7 


4.1 


6.2 


47 


5.2 


4.3 


1.1 


0.0 


0.9 


25 


3* 


24 


2.5 


2,7 


2.6 


3.7 


3.2 


2B 


1.1 


09 


-0.5 


1.9 


2*7 


2.2 


European Union 
Germany 


2.3 


24 


2.7 


2,7 


3.9 


3.3 


2.9 


1.5 


1,1 


-0.3 


1,9 


2.7 


2 2 


2.8 


1.9 


2.2 


1.4 


37 


36 


5.7 


4,5 


2.1 


-1.2 


2.0 


2.7 


2.7 


Central Europe 


4.2 


2.4 


2.9 


22 


22 


-0.9 


-65 


-11.3 


-4.7 


0.8 


2.0 


3.1 


-09 


Former Soviet Union 


4.1 


1.7 


36 


2.8 


53 


3.0 


-2,0 


-11.6 


-1B.2 


-13 


-18,0 


-4,0 


-2.4 


Russia 


2.6 


2.6 


34 


2.1 


6,6 


2.5 


-2 


-9 


-19 


-11.9 


-11.2 


-3.9 


-2 9 


Developing 

Asia 


4.3 


3.9 


3.5 


4.0 


4.4 


3.7 


3.5 


3.7 


5.2 


5.0 


56 


5.8 


4.1 


7.4 


6.2 


6.3 


7.4 


9.1 


6.6 


4.1 


5.1 


7.6 


11.4 


7.4 


7.0 


7.2 


Pacific -Asia 


0.4 


6.7 


7.3 


9.0 


9.5 


6.1 


6.6 


6.4 


90 


14.1 


6.2 


7.7 


6.4 


China 


14.4 


12.3 


82 


11.0 


10.7 


4,3 


5.4 


64 


130 


13,4 


11.0 


9.6 


9.9 


South Asia 


3.9 


56 


4.9 


4.a 


9.4 


5.1 


5.5 


1 8 


44 


4.1 


53 


4.9 


4 9 


India 


37 


5.4 


4.1 


4,9 


9.7 


6,0 


5.B 


1.2 


4.5 


4.1 


55 


4,9 


48 


L tin America 


3.9 


33 


4.5 


3.2 


6 


1.3 


-0.1 


3.1 


2.2 


-6,5 


3.2 


3.8 


1,6 


Mexico 


3.7 


27 


-3.9 


1 8 


1.2 


3,4 


4,5 


3.0 


28 


0.4 


2,6 


49 


2*0 


Ca rib bea n/Central 


0.5 


2.2 


2,1 


2. a 


-0,6 


2.1 


1.4 


0.1 


0,2 


22 


2.0 


2.2 


1,3 


South America 


4,1 


40 


7.1 


35 


0.4 


0.5 


-1 7 


3.4 


2.3 


4,0 


35 


3.7 


2,8 


Brazil 


6 4 


7.9 


fiO 


3.3 


-0.2 


3.3 


-42 


09 


-0.9 


4.0 


34 


3.7 


2,8 


Middle East 


03 


-0.9 


-6.9 


-2.3 


-2.6 


23 


31 


1,9 


7.6 


4.7 


3.4 


39 


0.7 


Africa 


1.0 


3 1 


2.2 


06 


2.9 


3.4 


2.1 


2.1 


1.2 


20 


2.3 


2 7 


20 


North Africa 


2* 


33 


-03 


0.2 


1.5 


3,8 


22 


28 


1,4 


16 


2.3 


27 


1.9 


Sub-Sahara 


-0.1 


2,9 


38 


OB 


3.7 


3.1 


2.0 


1 6 


1.1 


2.3 


-§* 


26 


2.1 


Middle Easl&N. Africa 


1.1 


0.5 


-4,7 


-1.4 


-1.1 


2.8 


2.B 


2.2 


5,4 


3.6 


3.5 


1,1 



E* Estimate. F ■ forecast, 

Information contact' Alberto Jerardo, (202) 601-B31B. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 





Annua] 




1993 

Sept 






11 


>94 






1991 


1992 


1993 


Apr 


May 


Jum 


July 


Aug R 


SeptP 










1977.100 












146 


139 


143 


145 


146 


142 


138 


133 


137 


134 


129 


121 


123 


12B 


131 


131 


127 


116 


123 


122 


116 


139 


129 


124 


150 


146 


135 


127 


132 


145 


117 


116 


116 


114 


135 


135 


131 


117 


113 


111 


116 


114 


110 


109 


12B. 


127 


128 


112 


108 


106 


108 


84 


90 


86 


112 F 


115 


105 


97 


10B 


108 


161 


154 


1 8 


184 


162 


152 


162 


134 


143 


155 


91 


66 


97 


103 


106 


106 


95 


90 


65 


204 


176 


175 


251 


153 


156 


142 


137 


176 


169 


2 86 


170 


1B2 


2B4 


165 


151 


146 


13* 


165 


176 


135 


166 


159 


147 


117 


124 


136 


136 


141 


150 


140 


166 


166 


161 


109 


116 


133 


134 


139 


132 


141 


124 


161 


131 


191 


167 


166 


1BB 


171 


134 


161 


167 


162 


160 


181 


154 


14* 


147 


150 


146 


1B6 


176 


183 


1*1 


178 


169 


160 


160 


166 


167 


126 


135 


132 


132 


139 


133 


131' 


127 


129 


131 


124 


117 


12B 


125 


12B 


129 


130 


12* 


127 


129 


167 


169 


195 


195 


200 


200 


200 


199 


199 


199 


173 


174 


179 


179 


1B4 


1*4 


1B4 


161 


1B1 


181 


123 


123 


124 


— 


136 


— 


— 


127 


— 


— 


214 


202 


218 


H 


209 


— 


— 


193 


— 


~~ 


163 


162 


169 





176 


— •*- 


— 


175 


— 


~~ 


134 


J31 


12B 





,137 


— 


— 


137 


— 


•~ 


161 


169 


166 





16* 


— 


— 


16B 


— 


— 


203 


199 


201 


> 


195 


— 


— 


201 


— 


— 


1ST 


150 


160 


— " 


196 


— 


— 


156 


— 


— 


244 


251 


272 





266 


; 


— 


2B4 


— 


** 


211 


219 


2ZT 





240 


-" 


— ' 


240 


— 


— 


228 


233 


243 


— 


25* 


— 


— 


258 


* — 


— 


146 


150 


159 


— 


106 


— 


— 


168 


— 


— 


109 


171 


174 


_ 


175 


— — 


— 


171 


H — 


— 


137 


129 


123 


_~ 


130 





— 


130 


— 


— 


IBS 


172 


1B0 


_~ 


1*9 





— 


169 


— 


— 


201 


210 


217 


<m- 


224 





— 


224 


— 


— 


172 


173 


17B 


— 


183 





— 


180 


— 


— 


7B 


74 


73 


74 


73 


71 


69 


67 


69 


67 


666 


636 


653 


661 


6*8 


651 


630 


607 


626 


614 


1.2*5 


1.303 


1.340 




1,379 


— 


— 


1.368 


— 


"-* 


52 


49 


49 


— 


48 


— 


— 


45 


— 


' 



Price ■ received 
All faun products 
AJ1 cropi 
Food grain ■ 
Feed grain ■ & ha/ 
Feedgralrts 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil -bearing crop* 
Fruit, all 
FrssJi market 1/ 
Commercial veg liable 8 
Freth market 
Potatoes & dry beam 
Overtook * product* 
Meat animal ■ 
Dairy product! 
Poultry & egg ■ 
Price ■ paid 

Commodities & service b. 
Interest, taxes, iwsge rates 
Production Items 
Fsed 

F seder livestock 
Seed 
Fertilizer 

Agriculture* chemicals 
Fuels & energy 
Farm A motor supplies 
Autos & trucks 
Tractors & eelf-propelled machinery 

glher machinery 
utlding & fencing 
Farm aenrfces 5. cash rent 
irrt, payable per acrs on farm real estate debt 
Taxes payabls per acre on farm real estaie 
Wage rales (seaeonally adjusted) 
Production items, 1 merest, taxes. * w »0* '■*•■ 

Ratio, Prices received lo prices paid (9*) 2/ 
Prices received (1 910-14- 100) 
Prices paid, etc, {parity Index) {1910-14-100} 
Parity raUo(l9lO-14«100){£)2/ 

1/ Freeh market for noncftnw: fresh marital i processing, for cf&ue, 2/ Ratio of inde* of prices received for all farm pr cductstoinde* of prices p^for 
commodities A service*. In<srsst. taxes, & wsge rates. Ratio uses the most recent prices paid Index Prices paid data are quarterly & will be puOlnned 
In Janua/y, April. July, 4 October* R-revised P ■ preliminary, — - not available. 

Information contact: Ann Dunoan{202) S01-*541. 
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Table 5. — Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 
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Annual 1/ 




1993 
Sept 








1994 






1991 


1092 


1903 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


AugR 


SeptP 


3.00 
7.58 
2.37 

4.01 


3.24 

5.89 
2.07 
3.38 


3.26 

8.08 
2.50 

4.18 


3.10 
5.21 
2.21 

3.69 


3.55 
9.93 
2.65 

"4.20 


3.41 

10.00 

2.60 

4.20 


3.21 
8.88 
2.61 
4.24 


3.03 
7.80 
2.28 

3.71 


3,25 

6.75 
2.16 
3.73 


3.60 
6.69 

2.09 
3.52 


71.20 
5.58 
56,8 


74.30 
5.56 
54.0 


81.60 

6.40 
59.0 


76.80 
6.21 
51.9 


98,20 
6.57 
67.7 


100.00 
8.77 
89.3 


88.70 

6.72 
63.5 


82.50 

5.92 
584 


83.10 
5.5S 
65.5 


62.40 
5.31 
65.1 


4.96 
11.40 
3180 

12.50 
15.60 


5.52 
12.40 
35.80 
13.00 
10.80 


6.22 

16.00 
31.60 
15.80 
24.10 


6.11 
T6.80 
29.80 
13 20 
21.30 


7.76 
11.70 
16.50 
10.20 
25.80 


8.63 
11.30 
20.60 

8.34 
25.20 


6.58 

13.80 

29.10 

8.25 

25.30 


7.54 

10.40 
27.50 
12.80 
27.20 


6.88 
10.80 
33.50 

9.13 
24.80 


5.29 
19.00 
24.80 

9.52 
20.80 


25.1 

385.00 

6.70 

5.55 


10.5 

378.00 

,5.50 

6.23 


182 

280.00 
3.11 
2.60 


44.5 

366.00 

11.85 

4.20 


16.1 

208.00 
5.35 
2.27 


14.8 

194.00 

5.61 

1.53 


13.7 

175.00 

5.31 

0.97 


13.1 

328.00 

3,47 

1.82 


20.3 

294.00 

4.58 

3.67 


21.7 

345.00 

2.53 

4.39 


72.S7 
89.93 
48.78 
52 4S 


71.33 
89.38 
41.82 

60.78 


73.38 
95.92 

45.40 
64.60 


71.40 
93.50 
47.80 
64.50 


72.00 
95 70 
42.70 
54.70 


67.20 
89.60 
42.60 
54.70 


82.70 
84.90 

42.60 
61.10 


62.90 
83.90 

42,30 
72.00 


65.90 
84.50 
41.80 
75.00 


64.30 
82.10 
35 80 
73.10 


12.27 

11.05 

31,0 

66.0 

377 


13.15 

11.01 

30.8 

56.2 
37.6 


12.86 

11.80 

34.2 

627 
39.0 


12,80 

11.90 

36.5 

55.5 

41.1 


13.50 

12.60 

35.3 

81,7 

381 


12.90 

11.50 

37,1 

58.2 

39.5 


12.70 

11.00 
37.7 
58.2 

40.0 


12,30 

11.10 

36.9 

57.2 

41.2 


12.50 

11.40 

35.1 

59.9 

41.7 


12.70 

11,80 
35.5 
60.5 
42.6 



CROPS 

All wheat (S/bu.J 
Rice, rough ($/cwt) 
Com (i/bu \ 
Sorghum (J/cvrt) 

All hay. baled (Srton) 
Soybeans [$/bu,J 
Cotton + upland (ctaJIb.) 

Potatoes ($/cwt) 
Lettuce (S/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fresh {$Jcvd) 2/ 
Onions ($/cwt) 
Dry edible beans ($/cwt) 

Applas tor fresh ueeJctsVlb.) 
Pears for fresh use (SAon) 
Oranges, all uses {S/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, all uses ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beet cattle (S/cwt) 
Calves (S/cwt) 
Hog* (S/cwt) 
Lambs (S/cwt) ' 

All milk, sold to plants (S/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade (S/cwt) 
Broilers {cts./lbj 
Eggs 4ctB./doz.j 4/ 
Turkeys (cts,/|b.) 

1/ Season average price by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock. 21 Excludes Hawaii 3/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 
4/ Average oJ alt eggs sold by producers Including hatching egg* & eggs sold at retail, P m preliminary. R m revised. 
— ■ not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan {202) 501-8541 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer Price Index, all item a 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All food 



Annual 


lis 








1904 










1893 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 










1962-B4«100 












144.5 
U5 1 


145.1 
145.1 


146,7 
U7.3 


1*7.2 

148.0 


147.4 
14B.1 


147.5 
148.3 


145.0 
146.9 


143.4 

14S.1 


14S.0 
.149,3 


140.4 
1502 



140.9 
1432 



141.1 
143.3 



142.9 
144.* 



143.2 
144.8 



Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed trull 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cef eala & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
B average s + alcoholic 

1/ Beef, vea| + lamb, pork. & processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3; Excludea butter. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan {202) 501-8541 . 



143.4 
U5.1 



143.5 
145,3 



143,5 

145.5 



144.2 

145.6 



1443 

145.3 



145.0 
146.2 



140.1 
134.6 
137.1 
131.7 


140,0 
135.5 
137.0 
134.6 


142.8 
136.0 
136 9 
134.1 


142.8 

136.4 
136.0 
134.6 


143.0 
138.0 
137.1 
133.5 


143,0 
1362 
137.1 
134,4 


142.9 

135.4 
136.1 
134.6 


144,0 
134,7 
134.4 
134.7 


144,7 
135.1 
134,0 
134.7 


145.0 
135.0 
135.1 
134.3 


136.0 
156.6 
117.1 

123.4 
130 

iaa.a 


133,0 
155.4 
113.4 
■120.6 

130,0 
103.3 


140.4 
160.9 
117.4 
131.fi 
131.5 
I94.fi 


140.1 
161.3 
120.5 
131.8 
132.6 
199.1 


140.0 
163.7 

115.7 
131.8 
133.2 
108.1 


141.8 
161.6 
107,3 
132.0 
133.4 
204.6 


143.6 
162,6 
110.8 
132.2 
133 5 
193.3 


144.1 
163,2 
100.2 
131.8 
13&.1 
199.6 


141,7 
163.6 
115.5 
131.8 

134.1 
2019 


143.3 

164,9 
113.9 
131.3 
134.2 
203.0 


132.3 
168.4 
1546 
130.3 


132,4 
157.4 
156.1 
130.9 


133.0 
163.1 
171.3 
138.1 


133.3 
187.0 
1708 
135.7 


133.0 
163.9 
166.3 
136 4 


132.6 
182.3 

170,0 
137.2 


132.6 
168.7 
1S5.7 
137.3 


133.3 

170,2 
104.1 

136.4 


132.1 
163.7 
190.4 
136.5 


132,4 
183.5 
168.3 
137.7 


156.6 
133.4 


157.7 
133.3 


161.3 
135.6 


160.4 
135.3 


162.5 

135.9 


1623 
135.5 


163.4 
134.9 


163.0 
135.2 


164.7 
135.1 


164.3 
135,4 


114.6 


113.B 


116.0 


118.0 


116.5 


115.6 


115.8 


122.6 


131.3 


132,1 


131.0 
125,0 
223.4 

140 6 


133.0 
1262 
215.1 

140.0 


130.1 
125 
217,4 
151.1 


134.5 
127.0 

217.7 
151.4 


134,7 
123.0 
213 
151.6 


133.6 
123 5 
220.6 
151.5 


131.4 
127.3 
2206 
151.7 


123.1 
125.0 
221.3 
151.6 


12S.4 
124.5 
221.7 
151.3 


132,3 
125.1 
220.3 

151.4 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted). 



Annual 



1994 



All commodities 

Finished good a 1/ 

All foods 2/ 

Consumer foods 

Freeh fruit & melon* 
Freeh & dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 

Canned fruit & juice 
Frozen fruit & juice 

Fresh veg. excl. potatoes 

Canned veg. & juice* 

Frozen vegetable* 

Potatoes 

Eggs for fresh use(1991«100) 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinks 

Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beveraoes. alcoholic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate matertals4/ 

Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar St 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude materia Is 6/ 

Foodstuffs & feedstuff* 
Fruits & vegetablas &nuts V 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 

Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, Feaf 
Sugar, raw cane 



1991 



116.5 
1217 



122.2 
124.1 

129.9 

103.8 
111.8 
128.6 
116.3 

100,2 
1129 

117.6 

125,7 

3/ 

146.6 

113.5 
112,2 
113.4 
109 9 
149.5 
114.6 
119.6 
116.5 
125.5 

119.7 

123.7 
119,6 
128.6 
249.7 

114.4 

115.3 

968 

121.6 

103 

101.2 

105.5 
114.7 
92.0 
107,9 
111.2 

115.1 
B9 + 5 
106.4 
101.1 
113 7 



1992 



117.2 
123.2 



120.9 

123.3 

84.0 
115,0 
114,6 
134.5 
125,9 

116.4 

109.5 
116.4 
118.4 
78 .6 
152.5 

106,7 
109.5 
98,9 
109.0 
156,1 
1179 
120.8 
115.1 
125.6 

120.8 

126.1 
122.2 
132.0 
275.3 

114.7 

113,9 

109.5 

119.8 

97 + 1 

100.4 

105.1 

96.9 

97.3 

104.7 

112.6 

89.8 

96.1 
107,5 
101.0 
112.1 



1993 



18.9 
124.7 



123.6 
125,7 

84.2 

133,5 
118.2 
126.1 
110.9 

126.4 
110.6 
121.0 
144.9 
£6,6 
156.6 

110.5 
112.9 
105.4 
111.6 
156.7 
118.1 
118.3 
1Z3.0 
126.3 

121,7 

126,0 
123.2 
134.4 
260.1 

116.2 

115.6 
109.3 
118.3 
110.3 

102.4 

108.4 
106.0 
94.4 
107.0 
122.0 

91.3 
93.8 

115.9 
99.6 

113.2 



Mar Apr R 

1982 - 100 



118.7 
124.2 



123.2 

125.4 

84.7 
117.6 
118.1 
126,8 
114.0 

110.5 
109.6 
122.1 
143.7 
89.0 
156,8. 

110.2 
110,9 
107.0 
112.8 
145.4 
117.9 
118.7 
125.7 
125.9 

120.9 

125.8 
123.3 

134,8 
213.3 

116.6 

116.1 
109.2 
118.4 
114.4 

100.6 

108,0 

99.7 

93.9 

107,1 

125.9 

88.5 
92.6 

123.8 
93.1 

115.9 



119.7 
124.9 



126.1 

127.5 

87.4 
116.6 
120.6 
125.6 
1132 

96.1 
116.8 
126.1 
180.3 

91.8 
158.8 

110.3 
110.5 
108.5 
116,2 
162.7 
120,6 
121.4 
140.7 
127.2 

120.4 

125.5 
123.6 
135,4 

224.7 

116.8 

119,9 
111,0 
118,0 
140,0 

104.1 

1142 
100,0 
112.5 
104.7 
129,5 

120.8 
99.3 

129,4 
91.8 

114.9 



119,7 

125.0 
125.7 



127,1 

82.0 

113.3 
120.9 
126.7 
113,1 

91.4 

116,5 
126.4 
167.8 

81.5 
159.2 

109.5 
110,3 
106.4 
117.3 
159 9 
121.4 
121,7 
140,0 
127,1 

120.7 

124.2 
123.3 
135.2 
224 + 7 

116,9 

120,7 
110,2 
117.9 
137 2 

104,1 

113.1 
96.6 
109.3 
104 9 
126.8 

123.4 
99,7 

125.3 
98,9 

115.4 



May 



119.9 
125,3 



125.2 
126,5 

89.6 

117,1 
123.0 
125.9 

112.2 

91 5 
119.7 

128.2 

147.8 

69.2 

159.6 

106.6 
106,6 
103.1 
116.9 
15*1 
121.1 
122 9 
143.3 
126.9 

121.3 

125.3 
123,6 

135.7 
224.7 

117.3 

120.3 

111,0 
118.4 
138.5 

103.3 

110.0 
101.0 
106 8 
98.5 
138 + 2 

129,2 
97,6 

125,5 
98.9 

115.6 



June 



120 4 
125.5 



124.2 

125.9 

80.2 
120 5 
123.3 

126.4 
110,6 

94.9 
118.6 
127.2 
150.8 

74.9 
160.1 

103.5 
101.2 
1018 
117.1 
160,1 
118.7 
122.2 
141.0 
126.8 

121.9 

124.2 
123.3 
135,2 
224.9 

118.0 

118.1 

108.4 
118.5 
136.6 



July 



Aug 



120.6 121.2 



107.7 
98.8 

110.1 
92.4 

135 2 

129.4 

94.0 

129.9 

116,9 



126,0 

124.0 

126,2 

83,5 
120.6 
121.6 
.126 2 
110,0 

104.8 

119.4 
127.0 
151,1 
73.7 
160.3 

101.2 
96,8 
101.6 
116,8 
159.1 
117.3 
122,2 
132.8 
126.7 

122.5 

124,2 
123.4 
135.3 
224.7 

118.5 

116 4 

101.8 
118.9 
123.5 



103.6 102,1 



104.0 

100.1 

96.4 

94.3 

131.0 

114,5 
93.6 

117.2 
9S.9 

117.3 



126.6 

125,0 

127.1 

S0.2 
111 4 
122.3 

125.8 
109.9 

95 7 
121.4 
126,9 
154,0 

91.6 
ISO. 3 

104.8 
102,9 
102.6 
115.2 
160.7 
118.6 
122.7 
131.4 
126,0 

123.3 

124.1 
123,6 

135.2 
223,1 

119,4 

117.9 
102.5 
118.9 
122.1 

101.4 

101.7 

95 1 

90.2 

96,8 

119.9 

118.7 
91,5 

107.7 
91.1 

115,0 



1/ Commodities reedy for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ includes all raw. Intermediate, & processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages. 
& manufactured animal feeds). 3/ New Index beginning Dec. 1991. 4/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 5/ AlltypesA 
sizes of refined sugar. 6/ Products entering market for the first timelhat have not been manufactured at that point. 11 Fresh & dried, R » revised. 



Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 601-8541, 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8.— Farm -Retail Price Spreads 
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Annual 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail cost J.1 932-84-1 00) 
Farm value {1982-84.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 
Farm vatue-retail cost {%} 

Meat products 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value 09S2-S4-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Dairy products 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1^2-84.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Poultry 
Retail cost (1982-84-1001 
Farm value (198 2-84- V 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-relail cost (%) 

Eggs 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1962-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value -retail cost (%) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84x100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Fresh fruits 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1 982-84*100} 
Farm value -retail cost (H) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Processed fruits & vegetable 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-1 00] 
Farm-retail ipread (1982-84-100) 
Farm vatue-reiail costs (H) 

Fats & oils 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm val us -retail cost (W) 



Beef , Choice 
Retail price 2/ (cts./tb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ icts.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts ) 
Farm-retail spread (cts,) 
Wholesale-re1ail5/{cls. 
Farm -whole sale 6/ (cts.) 
Farm value-retail price (%} 

Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cts./lb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts,) 
Net farm value 4/ icts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retail St (cts.) 
Farm-wholesale 6/{cls.J 

Farm vaJue-retail price (Bfc) 



1991 

137.4 

108.1 
154.2 

27.0 

132.5 

110.0 

155.6 

42.0 

125.1 
90.0 

167,5 
34.5 

131.5 

102.5 

164 9 

417 

121.2 

100.9 

157,6 

53.5 

145.8 

85.3 

154.3 

7.2 

200.1 

174.4 

211.9 

27.5 

154.4 

110 8 

176.8 

24.4 

130.2 

120.6 

133.2 

22.0 

131 .7 

98.0 

144 2 

20.0 



1991 

288,3 

182.5 
160.2 
128,1 
105.8 
22,3 
56 

211.9 
108.9 

78.4 
1335 
103.0 

30.5 
37 



1992 

138.4 

103.4 

157.3 

26.2 

130.7 

104.S 

157.5 

40.5 

128.5 

95.9 

158.6 

35.8 

131 ,4 

104.0 

163.0 

42.4 

108.3 

77.8 

1G3.2 

46.1 

151.5 

94.7 

159.4 

7.7 

189.6 
122.5 

220.6 
20.4 

157.9 
120.5 
177.2 

25 9 

1337 
129.0 
135 2 

22.9 

129.8 
93.2 

143.3 
19,3 

Annual 



1992 

284.6 

179.6 
161.8 
122.8 
105,0 
17.8 
57 

198,0 
98.9 
67.8 

130.2 

99.1 

31.1 

34 



1993 

141.9 

104.9 

161.9 

25.9 

134.6 

107.2 

162.3 

40.3 

129.4 
93.0 

162.9 
34.5 

136.9 

111.5 

166.2 

43.6 

117.1 
88.9 

167.8 
48. 8 

156.6 
91,4 

165.6 
7,1 

195.8 

134.3 
224.0 

£17 

168.4 

123.4 

189.0 

25.9 

131.5 

106.3 

139.4 

192 

130.0 

107.5 

138.3 

22.2 



1993 

293.4 
182.5 
164.1 
129.3 
110.9 
18,4 
56 

197.6 

102.8 

72.5 

125.1 

948 

30.3 

37 



1993 

Aug 

141.8 

103.9 

162.2 

25.7 

135.6 

103.7 

168.3 

38.7 

130 5 
93.5 

164.6 
34.4 

137.5 

117.5 

160.5 

45.7 

117.4 
88.0 

170 2 
48.2 

157.5 

88.0 

167.2 

6.8 

192.1 
139.5 
216.4 

22.9 

156,1 

117.0 

176.2 

25.5 

1317 

105.8 

139.3 

19.1 

130.1 

107.8 

138.3 

22 3 

1993 

Sept 

288.4 
175.3 
1562 
132.2 

112,1 

20.1 

54 

201,6 

105.5 

77.0 

124,6 

96.1 

28.5 

38 



1994 



Mar 

144.6 

106,1 

166.3 

25.7 

136.4 

103 1 

170.5 

38.3 

131.8 

96.6 
164.2 

35.2 

140.1 

114.3 

1693 

43.7 

120.5 
95.4 

165.6 
50.9 

160.4 

110.8 

167.3 

8.5 

204.5 
114.3 
246.1 

17,7 

167.0 

132,2 

134.9 

26.9 

134.2 

114.6 

140.3 

20,3 

132.6 

129,5 

133 A 

26 3 



Apr 

287.1 
176.8 

160,8 

126.3 

110.3 

16.0 

56 

198.7 

103.3 

67.6 

131.1 

95.4 

357 

34 



Apr 

144.8 

103.1 

167.3 

24,9 

136.0 

102.1 

170.8 

38.0 

131.3 

96.2 

164,6 

35.0 

140.9 
114.6 
171.2 

43,5 

11S.7 
35.2 

170.4 
47.3 

162.5 

107.9 

170.1 

fl.1 

205.0 

113.1 

247.4 

17.4 

163.8 

102,5 

195.3 

21,3 

134.8 

113.6 

141.4 

20.0 

133.2 

123,5 

1368 

24.9 



May 

288,1 
1676 

145.8 

142 3 

120.5 

21.8 

51 

198.3 

102.2 

67,4 

131,4 

96.6 

34,8 

34 



May 

144.9 

103.0 

167.5 

24,9 

136,2 

99.3 

174.0 

36.9 

132.0 
96.7 

164.5 
35.2 

141,8 
119.7 

167.3 
45.2 

107.3 

78.0 

159.9 

46.7 

162.3 

105.1 

170.3 

7.9 

212 5 

124.9 
252.9 

16.6 

162,8 

104.2 

192,9 

21.7 

134.4 
114.0 
140.8 

20.2 



June 

144.9 

100,0 

169.1 

24,2 

135.4 
93.0 

178.9 
34.3 

132,2 
96.0 

165.6 
34.8 

143.6 
121.5 

169,0 
45.3 

110.3 
77.0 

171 5 
44,6 

163,4 

100.9 

172.1 

7.6 

200.6 

103.3 

245.5 

16.3 

168.7 

112.3 

197.7 

22.6 

1345 

113,5 

141.1 

20.1 



133.4 133,5 

129.0 126.2 

135.0 136.2 

26.0 25,4 

1994 



July 

145.3 
97.7 

171.0 
23.6 

134.7 
90,3 

180.3 
339 

131.8 

89.9 

170.5 

32.7 

144.1 

120.0 

171.9 

44 6 

109.2 
74,6 

171.4 
43.9 

163,9 

93.0 

173.8 

6.9 

207.4 

114.7 

250.2 

17.5 

170.2 

117.0. 

1975 

23,3 

135.7 
116.2 
141.8 

20,4 

135.1 

114,2 

142.8 

22.7 



June 

233,3 
158.5 
.133.9 
149.4 
124.3 
24.6 
47 

199.0 
99.1 
67.8 

131.2 

99,9 

31.3 

34 



July 

280.1 
1604 
137,2 
142.9 
119.7 
232 
49 

200 5 

99.9 

,67 5 

133.0 

100.6 

32.4 

34 



278,4 

166.6 
140 3 
137.6 
111.8 
25,3 
51 

199.1 

100.5 

66.6 

132.5 

98,6 

339 

33 



Aug 

145.2 

98.8 

170.1 

23.8 

135,1 
94.1 

177.1 
35.3 

131.8 

89.0 

171.3 

32.4 

141.7 

115,3 

172.1 

43.6 

115.5 

30.6 

178.2 

44.3 

164.9 

94,7 

174.7 

7.0 

203.6 

119.3 

249.6 

18.1 

163.7 
114.9 
1 83.fi 

23.3 

134.7 

115.1 

140.8 

20.3 

134.1 

112.5 

142.1 

22.6 



Aug Sept 



230.0 
162.0 
136.3 
143 2 
118.0 
25.2 
49 

197,3 

95.5 

55.0 

141.4 

101.3 

39.6 

28 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPI-U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS. The farm value Is the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale 4 may Include 
marketing charges such as grading & packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retajl price & the Farm value, 
represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesale (boxed beef) i wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 Lb. of retail cuts adjusted for transportation costs 
& byproduct values. 4/ Market value to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, minus vaJue of byproducts. 5/ Charges for retailing 
& other marketing services such as wholesaling. * In -city transportation, e; Charges for livestock marketing, Processing, & transportation. 



information contacts. Denis Dunham (202) 219*0867, Larry Duewer <202) 219-1269. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 



Annual 1W3 1994 



1991 


1992 


1993 


if 


III 
1967.100* 


IV 


I 


II 


HIP 


4097 


418.8 


431.9 


432.0 


432.2 


435,7 


438.4 


4404 


439.4 


420,4 


436.7 


448.9 


450,1 


450,1 


452.1 


455.5 


458.7 


458,0 


443.8 


458,0 


475.2 


476.7 


470.1 


479.3 


484,1 


480.7 


487,8 


383,9 


383.4 


3957 


396.1 


395 


400.2 


401.2 


4017 


399.3 


371,2 


370,1 


371.1 


3693 


368,4 


370.1 


377.1 


378,8 


385.5 


320.3 


324.8 


322.9 


323.6 


322.4 


321,4 


324.4 


328,2 


339.0 


470.5 


470,1 


487,7 


478.2 


4777 


510,9 


520.3 


510.0 


516.0 


410,9 


3B7.0 


387.3 


390.6 


385,1 


381.0 


3797 


385.8 


395 9 


310,7 


309.9 


307.9 


305,2 


304,9 


310.3 


306.3 


306,0 


310 2 


448.0 


444.4 


440.8 


444 8 


450,3 


449.1 


449.0 


452,3 


454,5 


251.0 


241.0 


2388 


238.5 


238.5 


238 9 


236.1 


235.1 


240.5 


422.0 


420.1 


425,9 


4^p 


420.2 


420.0 


430 .0 


434.4 


438.0 


460,1 


484.0 


507,0 


505,8 


610.1 


614.4 


524,8 


527.8 


531,7 


0567 


654,0 


071.7 


870,2 


670,9 


072.3 


857,1 


654.0 


071,0 


508.3 


614,0 


522.3 


620.9 


649.4 


513.0 


508,5 


515,0 


540.5 


048.8 


639,9 


638.9 


664.0 


609.5 


636.3 


585,4 


581,1 


608.0 


1,005.0 


1,001.1 


1,132.9 


1,119.5 


1,139.0 


1,1647 


1,185.7 


1.157.8 


1,131.9 


261.7 


266.9 


270,0 


268.4 


2703 


272.2 


275,0 


2760 


277.9 


2827 


278.3 


273. 1 r 


274,6 


2723 


271 rs 


27^0 


273.9 


273.9 


442,7 


454,8 


485.2 


466.2 


467,4 


464.6 


467.3 


472.0 


474.3 


425.4 


441,9 


459.9 


457.9 


463,1 


466.7 


468.9 


474.1 


475,5 


319.3 


318.1 


321 3 


3219 


321.0 


322.1 


319.9 


322.9 


320.8 


480.6 


496,7 


512.9 


510,? 


614.8 


518.4 


522.8 


620.7 


&32.0 


114.5 


74.4 


64,7 


63.7 


64.8 


65,9 


717 


& z -£ 


102,0 


409.3 


415.8 


425.2 


425.3 


425.0 


4286 


430.7 


433.2 


435.7 



Labor — hourly earnings 
& benefit* 
Processing 
Wholesaling 
Retailing 

Packaging & container* 
Paperboerd boxe* & container* 
Metal cant 

Paper bag* & (elated produds 
Plastic nima & bottles 
Glas* containers 
Metal foil 

Transportation services 
Advertising 

Fuel & power 
Electric 
Petroleum 
Natural gas 

Communication*, water & sewage 

'Rent 

Maintenance & repair 

Business services 

Supplies 

Property laxes & Insurance 

Interest, short-term 

Total marketing cost Index 

* Indexes measure change* in employee earning* & benefits & In prices of suppfie* & services used In proceeding, wholesaling* & retailing U.S. farm 
foods purchased for at-home consumption, p * preliminary. 

Information contact Denis Dunham (202) 219-0807, 
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Livestock & Products 



Table 10.— U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Beg. 

Mocks 



Produc- 
tion 1/ 



Imports 



Total 
supply 



Exports 



Ending 
stocks 



Consumption 



Total 



Per 
capita 2/ 



Primary 
market 
prices/ 



Million pounds 4/ 



Pounds 



Beef 




1992 


419 


1993 


300 


1994F 


529 


1995 F 


525 


Pofk 




1992 


388 


1993 


3S5 


1994 F 


359 


1995 F 


385 


Veal 5f 




1992 


7 


1993 


5 


1994 F 


4 


1995 F 


5 


Lamb & mutton. 




1992 


a 


1993 


8 


1994 F 


8 


1995 F 


9 


Total red meal 




1992 


820 


1993 


758 


1994F 


900 


1995 F 


864 


Broilers 




1992 


300 


1993 


368 


1994 F 


358 


1995 F 


420 


Mature chicken 




1992 


10 


1993 


10 


1994 F 


8 


1995 F 


10 


Turkeys 




1992 


264 


1993 


272 


1994F 


249 


1995 F 


245 


Total poultry 




1992 


575 


1993 


650 


1994F 


615 


1995 F 


675 


Red meat & poultry 




1992 


1,395 


1993 


1,408 


19MF 


1,515 


1995 F 


1,599 



23,088 
23,049 
24,220 

24,532 



17.234 
17,088 

17,480 
18,408 



310 
285 
294 
290 



348 
337 
323 
308 



40.978 
40,759 
42.317 
43.588 



20,904 
22,015 
23.519 
24,544 



520 
515 
512. 
522 



4,777 

4.798 
4,953 
5,081 



26,201 
27,328 

28,988 
30,147 



67,179 
68,067 
71,305 
73,735 



2,440 
2,401 
2.400 
2,435 



645 

740 
795 
775 



50 
53 
53 
60 



3,135 
3,194 
3,243 

3,320 



$135 
3,194 
3,243 

3,320 



25,945 
25,310 
27,149 
27.592 



18,287 
13.213 
18,634 
19,568 



317 
290 
298 
295 



404 
398 
384 
377 



44,933 
44.711 
48,465 
47,832 



21,204 
22.383 
23,877 

24,964 



530 
525 
519 
532 



5,041 
5,069 
5.207 
5.326 



26,775 
27,977 

29,603 
30,322 



71,708 
72,633 

76,068 
78,654 



1,324 

1.275 
1,510 
1,690 



407 
435 

450 
430 



1,739 
1,718 
1,969 
2.078 



1,469 
1,966 
2,690 
2,790 



41 
56 
30 
82 



171 
212 

280 
305 



1.701 
2,234 
3.050 
3.177 



3.440 
3,953 
5.019 
5.255 



360 

529 

525 
45Q 



385 
359 

385 
375 



753 
900 
924 
839 



368 
356 
420 
390 



10 

3 

10 

6 



272 
249 
245 

265 



650 

615 
675 
661 



1.403 
1.515 
1,599 

1.500 



24,261 
24,008 
25,114 
25,552 



17.475 

17,419 
17.799 
18,713 



:312 

288 
293 

290 



383 
381 
366 
360 



42,436 
42,092 
43,572 
44,91 5 



19.347 

20,059 
20.766 
21.784 



479 
461 
429 



4.599 
4,603 
4.682 
4,756 



24,425 

25,128 
25,873 

26,934 



66,861 
67,221 

69,450 
71.899 



66.5 
65.1 
67.4 
67.9 



63.1 
52.3 
52.9 

55,1 



10 
0.9 
0,9 

o.a 



1,4 
1.3 
1 2 
1.2 



121.9 
119.6 
122.5 
125.2 



66,8 
63.3 
70.0 
7£,7 



1.9 
1,6 
1.6 
1.7 



16,0 
178 
17.9 
18.1 



864 
67.9 

39.6 
92.4 



208.4 
207.6 
212,1 
217.6 



75.36 
76,36 
63.94 
65-71 



43.03 
46 10 

41,03 
37-40 



89.38 
95.92 
38,53 
32-86 



61.00 
65.85 
66.09 
60-66 



52,8 

55.2 

56,3 

52-56 



60.2 

62.6 

65.0 

59-63 



1/Totai including farm production for red me^s&fede^ 
retell conversion factor waa 70.5). 3/ Dollars per cwt for red meal; cents per pound for poultry. Beef: Modiumfl. Nebraska Direct 1,100-1,300 lb,; pork: 
barrows & gilt*. Iowa, Southern Minnesota; veai: farm price ol calves; lamb & mutton; Choice slaughter lambe, San Angelo; broiler*: wholesale 12-city 
average; lurkeyt; wholesaFe NY fl-16 lb<young hens. 4/ Carcass weight lor red meat* & certified Teady-to-cook for poultry. 5/ Beginning in 1989, veal 
tradei* no longer reported separately, F» forecast. — » not available. 

Information contacts: Polly Cochran or Maxine Davie (202) 219-0998. 
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1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 

1994 P 

1995 F 



■*»■ L yy 


^uppiy % 


x uac 












Consumption 






Pro- 










Hatch- 










Bog. 


duc- 


Im- 




Total 


Ex- 


ing 


Ending 




Psr 


Wholesale 


stocks 


tion 


ports 




supply 


ports 


use 


stocks 


Total 


capita 
No. 


price* 








Million dozen 










CtsJdoz. 


14.4 


5,764 2 


5.3 




5,803.9 


141.8 


605.9 


15.2 


5,041.0 


246.9 


62.1 


15.2 


5.598.2 


25.2 




5,638,5 


91.6 


6439 


10.7 


4*892,4 


237.3 


81,9 


10.7 


5,665,6 


9,1 




5,685.3 


100,8 


678.5 


11.6 


4.894.4 


■235.0 


82.2 


11.6 


5,779.3 


2.3 




5,793.3 


154.5 


708.6 


13,0 


4.917.2 


233.5 


77.5 


13.0 


6.684 S 


4.3 




5.902,1 


157.0 


732.0 


13.5 


4,999.6 


234.8 


65.4 


13.5 


5.960.2 


4.7 




5.978.3 


158 9 


769.3 


10.7 


5,039.4 


234.2 


72.5- 


107 


6,115.8 


4.2 




6.130.7 


185.7 


804.7 


13,0 


5.127.3 


235.9 


68-69 


13.0 


6.165.0 


4.3 




6.182,3 


170.0 


835.0 


12,0 


5.165.3 


235.3 


64-69 


A large ego 


*. Nftw Yorfc. 


F = forecast. 


P ■ preliminar 


1 













information contact: Maxine Davis (202) 501-6777. 



Table 12: — U 



J/ 



1986 
1847 
1963 
1969 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 F 



— U*J. IV 


ntrt **u} 


Commercial 




Total 
commer~ 




Commercial 


All 


CCC net removals 






Farm 






CCC 


Diaap- 


milk 






Produc- 
tion 


Farm 


market- 


Beg. 


Im- 


rial 


net re- 


Endlng pear- 


price 


Skim solid* 


Total tolids 
basis 2/ 


u*e 


ing* 


stock 


port* 


supply 


moval b 


atock* anca 


V 


basis 










Billion pound* ImUklat basis] 






S/cwt 


Billion pound* 


1431 


2.4 


140.7 


4.5 


2,7 


147.9 


10.8 


4.1 133.0 


12.61 


14,3 


12.9 


142 7 


2 3 


140.6 


4.1 


2.5 


147.1 


06 


4.6 135.7 


12,54 


9.3 


8.3 


145 2 


22 


142.9 


4.0 


2.4 


149.9 


9,1 


4.3 136,5 


12.26 


5.5 


6.9 


144,2 
148.3 


2.1 


1422 


4.3 


2.5 


149.0 


9,4 


4.1 135,4 


13.56 


0.4 


4,0 


2.0 


146,3 


41 


2.7 


163.1 


9.0 


6,1 138.9 


1368 


1 6 


4.0 


i486 


20' 


146.6 


5.1 


2.0 


154.3 


10.4 


4 5 139,4 


12.24 


39 


6 5 


151,6 


1.9 


149.7 


4.6 


2.5 


166,7 


10,0 


4.7 142.1 


13.09 


20 


5.4 


151 


1.9 


149 


4,7 


2.8 


156.5 


6,7 


4 1452 


1286 


4 2 


5.2 


153.4 


1.9 


161.5 


4.6 


2.9 


159,0 


4.1 


4.3 150.0 


13.15 


4.0 


4.0 



1/ Delivered to plant* a dealer*; does not reflect deduction*. Zf Arbitrarily weighted average of ml Mat beeia (40 percent) & skim solid b basis (60 percent). F - forecast. 
Information contact Jim Mitler (202) 219-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs. 



Broiler* 
Federally inspected slaughter. 
eertfflid<mll. lb.) 
Whole** re price, 
12-city(cts./lb) 
Price of grower feed f$rton) 
Broiler -feed price ratio 1/ 
Slock* beginning of period (mil. Lb.) 
Broiler-type chick* hatched (mil.) 21 

Turkeys 
FederaMy inspected slaughter, 
certified (mil, lb.) 
Wholesale price. Ewtern U.S.. 
8-16 lb. young hen*{ctajlbj 
Price of turkey grower leed (Won) 
Turkey -feed price ratio 1/ 
Stock* begin Ring of period {mil. lb.) 
Poults placed InlJ.S. (mil.) 

Eggs 
Farm production (mil.) 
Average number of layer* (mil.) 
flaie of lay (egg* per layer 
on farms) 

Cartoned price. New Yorkr grade A 
large (eta Jdoz.) & 
Price of laying feed (Won) 
Egg-leed price ratio M 

Stock*, first of month 
ShelllmiLdo*.) 
frozen (mil. dor.) 



1991 



19.727.7 



4,051.9 



Annual 



1992 



1903 



1993 
Aug 



1994 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



4,828 9 



4.847.7 



426,9 



400.9 



360 6 



415.0 



457.9 



40 S. 6 



420 



3*0 



40* 



31.5 



33.3 



35.7 



35.2 



31.9 



30,3 



Aug 



21.052.4 22.178.1 1,905,3 2,029.1 1,923 2 1,980 7 2,073.1 1.682 2.210.0 



52.0 


52.0 


562 


57 6 


57S 


57.6 


61.4 


60,7 


57.3 


54.7 


208 


206 


209 


202 


221 


221 


225 


222 


211 


213 


3,0 
241.0 


3 1 


3 3 


3,6 


3.2 


32 


3.3 


34 


3.6 


3 3 


300,4 


367 9 


372.8 


405,9 


373.2 


403.8 


414,6 


400,0 


405.3 


6.616 5 


4.892 3 


7.21 * 3 


012 2 


6430 


629,2 


661.0 


646.0 


eso.i 


658 1 



463,6 



61.3 
231 
3.3 

306.4 
308.1 


60,2 
242 
3.1 

264,1 
307.8 


62.6 

246 

3.1 

271,7 

306.9 


634 

246 

32 

625,3 

26 


61.0 

256 

30 

304.8 

26 4 


61.6 

261 

3.0 

346 5 

26.1 


63.1 

255 

31 

399.1 

29.5 


64.6 
258 

3.1 

463.7 

26.6 


65.3 
256 
3,2 

545.3 
28 2 


66,4 

261 

3.2 

598 2 

26 4 


69352 

275 


70,616 
276 


71,622 
263 


6.015 
232 


6 279 
269 


6.03S 
289 


6,156 
288 


5.962 

287 


6.188 
267 


6.262 
290 


252.4 


253.9 


252.6 


21.3 


21.7 


20,9 


21.4 


20.8 


21.5 


216 


77 Ji 
192 
66 


65.4 
199 

5.7 


72.5 
202 
6,2 


72.8 
200 
6.1 


74.4 
220 
6.0 


65.0 
216 
5,7 


61,9 
216 

5,4 


629 

216 
5.4 


662 
204 
5.6 


660 
207 
5.8 


0,45 
11.2 


0.63 
12.3 


0.46 
13.0 


18 
13.4 


0,24 
12.0 


27 
11.9 


0,24 
12.4 


0.24 

115 


0.24 
11.7 


0.42 
14.4 



31,5 



Replacement chick* hatched (mil.) — .~ ™~ ~ 

1/ Pound* of feed equal in v*lue to 1 dozen egg* o* 1 lb, of broiler or turkey liveweight. 2/ Placement of broiler chick* I* currently reported for 15 Slates only: henceforth 
hatch of broiler-type chicka will be used a* a substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyer* lor delivery to retsilera. 

Information contact: Msjtina Davi*<202) 501-6777. 
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Table 14. — Dairy, 



Milk prices, Ml nneeota- Wisconsin. 
3,5<rt fat ($/cw1)U 
Wholesale prices 

Butter, grade A Chi, (cli./lb.) 

Am. cheese, Wis. 

assembly pt. (ctsJIbj 

Nonfat dry milk jets Jfo.) 2/ 

USDA nat removal* 3/ 
Total milk equiv. (mil. lb,) 4/ 

Butler (mil. lb.) 

Am, cheese (mIL lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 States (mil. lb ) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

Number ol milk cows (1,000) 
U S. mNk production (mil. lb.) 
Slock* beginning 

Total (ml. lb.) 

Commercial (mil, lb 

Govern mem (mil. H 
Imports, total (miUb.) 
Commercial disappearanca 

,mil. lb.) 

Butter 
Produclion (mH. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance 1 (mil. lb ) 

American cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stock*, beginning (mH, lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (miL IHJ i 

Other cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil, lb,) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil. lb,) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.). 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen de start 

Production (mil. gal.) 5/ 



Milk production (mil lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

No. of milk cows (1.000) 
Milk-feed price ratio 
Return* over concentrate 
coate(*/cwtmilk) 



1.2031 



1901 

148.477 

14.800 

9.992 

1,68 

8.95 



Annual 



1993 



1994 



1991 


1992 


1993 


Aug 


Ma/ 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


11.05 


11.88 


11.80 


11.17 


12.77 


12.99 


11.51 


11.25 


11.41 


11,73 


99.3 


82.6 


74.4 


74.6 


85.5 


855 


64.5 


05.1 


689 


71.5 


124,4 
940 


131,9 
107.1 


131.5 
112.0 


124.8 

109.3 


140.0 
110.5 


143.3 
110.8 


125.7 
108.5 


120 2 
106.1 


129 1 

105,8 


132.2 

106.5 


10.420.0 

442.9 

78.fi 

289.5 


9.938.4 

4395 

14.4 

136.7 


8.653 8 
288 8 

83 

304.3 


-108.0 
-5.9 

0.4 
20.8 


282.3 

11.4 

0.1 

14.3 


350.9 

15.5 

0.1 

37,7 


1.039.0 

48.7 

0.1 

18 3 


455.4 
19.7 

0.2 
27.1 


97.7 
3.2 
0.2 

290 


-182,1 

-9.8 

0.2 

26.4 


126.071 

14,977 

8.391 

148.477 


128.223 

1G.644 

8.249 

161,847 


127.383 

15.880 

8.124 

150.954 


10.573 

1,308 

8,098 

8/12.492 


1 1 .079 

1.384 

6,005 

8/13.249 


11.038 

1.377 

8.0 f 4 

6/13.175 


11452 
1.428 
8.021 

8/ 13.070 


10.998 

1368 

8.038 

6/13,128 


10.998 

1.389 

8.030 

6/ 13.074 


10.830 

1,346 

3,034 

6/12.877 


13.359 
5,146 
8.213 
2.826 


15.841 

4.481 

11,379 

2.524 


14*215 
4*888 

9.528 

2,807 


17.251 

5.423 

11,828 

190 


9394 

4.778 

5.118 

259 


10,081 
4,778 

5,305 
255 


10,531 

6,179 

5.401 

191 


11.253 

5,502 

5,756 

275 


11,180 

6 413 

5.766 

227 


10.367 

5.255 

5*113 

255 


139.343 


142.081 


145.348 


12.775 


13.085 


12,510 


12.338 


12.833 


13,228 





1.335.8 
418,1 

903.6 


1.385.2 

539.4 
9442 


1.315.2 

447.7 
1 .040.8 


80.7 

616.4 

88.0 


117.8 
243.2 

107.7 


119.3 

253 5 

92.8 


118.8 
265.7 

722 


102.4 

281.4 

19.9 


88.2 
275.1 

85.7 


38.7 
245.9 


2.788.9 

347,4 
2.756.7 


2.938,8 

318.7 

2.902.7 


2.957 3 
346.7 

2.945.6 


235,0 
408.9 
247.2 


249.6 

361.7 
202.8 


254.3 
350.5 
248.1 


284.0 
357.4 
238.4 


288 9 

383.6 
288.0 


254.0 

386.9 
287.6 


241.8 
375 4 


3.205,9 

110.0 

3.575.2 


3.5517 

97.5 
3,795.4 


3.570.9 
120.fi 

3.884 3 


290.7 

126.0 
314.3 


335 
113.8 
353,7 


299.0 
123.2 

320.6 


323.5 
130.8 
343 3 


298.5 
133.1 
318,7 


295.8 

134 8 
327.6 


311.0 
131.1 


877.5 
101.9 
682.7 


872.1 
2148 

720,6 


948.1 

81.2 

642.3 


85.6 

130.4 

42.2 


102.6 
80 9 
100<1 


123.2 
67.4 

62 8 


132 3 

89 .8 
75 7 


115.8 

124.9 
68.6 


97.8 

149.0 

67.9 


86.6 
1598 



1.195.8 1,198.3 
Annual 



118.5 



111.2 



110.6 



112 8 



123 6 



1993 



120.5 
1994 



118.8 



1992 

151.847 

15.419 

9.835 

160 

9.95 



1993 

160.954 

16.554 

9.705 

1.84 

9.54 



i 

37.608 

3.848 

9.773 

1.61 

9.05 



fl 

39.411 

4.052 

9.727 

1 57 

9.55 



III 

37,364 

3.862 

9.675 

1.62 

9.35 



IV 

36,571 

3.792 

9.644 

1.68 

9.95 



r 

37.692 
3.921 
9.612 

1.85 
10.10 



II 

39.973 

4.146 

9.641 

1.60 

960 



III 

38.378 

3.975 

9.658 

1.57 

9.15 



1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central States produclion are*. 3/ Includes products exported through the Dairy Export Incentive Program (DEIP). 
4/ Mrlk equivalent, fat basis. 5/ Hard ice cream, ic« milk. & hard sherbet. 8/ Estimated. — * not available. 

Information contact. LaVerne T. Williams (202) 219-1288. 



Table 15.— Wool 



U.S. wool price. (ct*Jlb.) U 
Imported wool price, (ct&Jtb.) 21 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1.000 lb.) 

Carpetwooi (1.0001b.) 





Annual 








1993 






1994 




1991 


1992 


1993 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


I 


II 


X 


199 


204 


137 


146 


134 


136 


132 


153 


219 


238 


187 


210 


142 


150 


137 


128 


150 


171 


192 


200 


137.187 


136,143 


139.941 


35.549 


35.910 


35,502 


34,419 


38.452 


35,639 


_ 


14.352 


14,695 


15,665 


4.513 


4.343 


2.850 


3.925 


4.380 


3.414 


— 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S, mill*, ciaan basis* Graded Territory 64'* (20.60-22.04 micron*) staple 2-3/4" 1 up. 2/ Wool price, Charleston, SC warehouse, 
ean basis, Australian 60/62's, type64A(24 micron). Duty emce 1962 has been 10.0 cents. — -not available. 



clean 

Information contact; John Lawler (202) 501-6525. 
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Table 16.— Meal Animals 



CatU* on feed (7 Stela*) 
Number an laed {1.000 head) 1/ 
Raced on t**d (1 .000 head) 
Mannings (1 .000 h»d) 
Other dtwippaaranca (1 t 0O0 head) 

Market pric** ItVcwl) 
Staughler Cam* 
Cho<ce «eer*. 1.100-1.300 lb. 
Ten* a 
Nab. Direct 
Boning utility cow*. Sioux Fall* 
Feeder *1«ar* 
Medium no. 1 . Oklahoma Cily 

000-050 ib, 

750-8O0lb. 

Slaughter hog* 
Barrow* & gilts* 230-250 lb. 
Low*. S Minn. 
market* 
Feeder pig* 
8. Mo. 40-60 lb. (jper head) 

Slaughter aheap & lamb* 
Lambs, Choice, San Angelo 
Ewe*. Good. San Angeio 

Feeds* Iambi 
Choice, San Angelo 

Whole aala meat pike*. Midwett 
Boxed beef cut-out value 

Chofc*. 700-850 lb. 

Select, 700-i 50 lb. 
Canner & cutter cow beat 
Pork cutoutr No. 2 
Port loin*, 14-18 lb. 
Porkbelhe*.12-14lb. 
H*m*, skinned, 20-28 lb. 

All travh beef retail Price 

Commercial slaughter (1.000 head) 21 
Cattle 

Steer* 

Metier* 

Cowt 

Bull* & *t*g* 
Calve* 

Sheep A tambi 
Hog* 

Barrow* & gilt* 

Commercial production (mil. IbJ 
Beel 
Veal 

Lamb 4 mutton 
Port 



C*meonreed(13St*te*) 
Number on reed 0.0OQ head) U 
Placed on feed [1 .000 head) 
Marketings 0.000 head) 
Othsr disappearance (1,000 head} 

HogB&pig*{10 States) 3/ 
lnven1ory{1.000h*ad) U 
Sreedir>g (1.000 head) 1/ 
Market (1.000 head) V 
Farrowing* (1,000 head) 
Pig crop (1 .000 head) 





Annual 




1903 








1994 






1001 


1902 


1003 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


8.992 
19.704 

19,071 
1.2*3 


6.397 
20.490 
19.023 

1.109 


9.073 
20,303 
-18.900 

1,100 


7,633 
1.806 

1.087 
77 


8.911 

1.026 

1.083 

80 


0.087 

1 r 408 

1^010 

84 


8.581 
1.425 

1,090 
92 


8,215 
1.200 

1.705 
101 


7.549 

1.528 

1.052 

55 


7 370 
1.794 

1.732 
56 


74.21 
74 8* 

50,00 


75.35 
75.71 
44 84 


70 30 
7702 

47.52 


74 59 

75 00 
49.01 


74 J 5 
76.41 

48 72 


75 10 

75.40 
47.31 


00.09 

07.00 
40.07 


03.13 
03.00 

44 50 


04 80 
00.58 

44.00 


00 42 
08,04 
43.74 


— 


9047 

81.70 


01 72 
80.45 


02.52 

88,50 


91 41 
81.31 


89,44 
81.19 


85.15 

70.00 


01.47 

7S03 


82.34 

78,00 


82.05 
77.45 


40 00 

41 «i 


43,03 
42 31 


48.10 
45.38 


48 03 

40.21 


44.58 

43.97 


42.83 
42.48 


42.87 
42.24 


43 01 
42,00 


42 93 
42 42 


42.72 
42.33 


44. G2 


31.71 


40,00 


30,13 


47,33 


42.80 


35 72 


28 74 


26 03 


29.73 


53 21 
31.9a 


01.00 
35 24 


05 85 
37.40 


SB .97 

35.30 


01.83 

39,70 


51,25 
39.45 


00.94 
39 00 


00.92 

43.00 


75 33 
30.60 


79 50 
39.00 



53.29 



02 21 



P. 32 



03.17 



08 20 



01,95 



04 70 



05,82 



70.75 



70.00 



117 24 


110 02 


117,71 


115.27 


113.03 


113,99 


107 70 


102.10 


103 70 


100.04 


112.73 


111 00 


113,53 


111.04 


111,21 


111,90 


103.44 


97.49 


08 03 


99.03 


90.42 


93 85 


95 43 


90.50 


93 89 


91,52 


00.51 


84 20 


85.90 


82 31 


07.02 


58 37 


02 19 


05.60 


00,00 


5981 


50.45 


57 53 


57.74 


59.33 


108 39 


101 41 


107,47 


110,73 


100.45 


101.80 


103.99 


103.84 


109.79 


112.80 


47.79 


30.39 


41.02 


46.68 


49,68 


48.04 


41.40 


40.39 


38.04 


39.00 


73 55 


00.07 


00.90 


09.01 


04 27 


57,70 


64.44 


50 01 


54 50 


64 92 


271,00 


200,79 


273 43 


273,89 


271.00 


207.25 


207,00 


203.42 


203 92 


204,75 


32.089 


32,074 


33,324 


2.942 


2.800 


2.712 


2.835 


3.039 


2,821 


3.000 


10.720 


17.138 


17.222 


1.606 


1.430 


1.440 


1.677 


1,705 


1 r 580 


1.085 


9.726 


9.230 


9.358 


820 


830 


752 


780 


845 


775 


821 


5.023 


0.840 


0.080 


495 


537 


458 


443 


434 


410 


490 


014 


003 


059 


02 


67 


04 


66 


55 


50 


04 


1,430 


1,371 


1,196 


90 


114 


94 


93 


191 


95 


108 


0,721 


5.490 


-6.102 


433 


530 


419 


435 


392 


318 


400 


88,100 


94,889 


93.008 


7,652 


8,330 


7.702 


7.501 


7.028 


7,009 


8.190 


83.008 


89,904 


88.387 


7,231 


7.O07 


7.410 


7.193 


7.202 


0.009 


7,744 


22.000 


22.908 


22.942 


2.005 


2.001 


1.902 


1.985 


2.167 


2.027 


2.215 
24 


290 


299 


287 


23 


20 


22 


22 


24 


21 


360 


343 


329 


27 


34 


27 


28 


24 


19 


24 


16.048 


17,184 


17.030 


1.389 


1,630 


1,432 


1,307 


1.411 


1,294 


1.493 




Annual 






1903 








1094 




r 1901 


1902 


1903 


II 


111 


rv 


\ 


H 


III 


IV 


10,827 


10.135 


10.084 


10.452 


9,473 


0,051 


11.100 


10.024 


9,019 





23.20$ 


24,241 


24.022 


5.314 


0,341 


7.040 


5.347 


4.070 





"*""*" 


22.383 


22,050 


22,316 


5,833 


5,893 


0.270 


5.554 


5,946 





_«. 


1.517 


1,438 


1,484 


400 


270 


316 


275 


329 






42.900 


45.735 


40.240 


45.080 


40.420 


46,920 


40 T 180 


45.830 


47,965 


49.150 


5.257 


5.810 


6.515 


0.470 


5.030 


5,010 


5.505 


6.695 


5.B15 


5.820 


37.043 


40.126 


40.725 


30.010 


40.790 


41,310 


40.585 


40.235 


42,150 


43,330 


9.510 


9.095 


9.292 


2.521 


2.332 


2.301 


2,280 


2,580 


2.438 

20,073 


*2,485 


75,330 


78.620 


75,355 


20,405 


18.049 


19.007 


18.522 


21.454 





U Beginning of period. 2/Cla**e*ettima1ed 3/ Quarter* «e Dec of preceding year-Feb. (1), Mar.-M.y (U). June-Aug. (Ntt, Sept -Nov. <tV). 'Intentions. 
Information contact: Polly Cochrwi (202) 219-0707. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization 1,2 _ 



Set 
avtda Harva*- 

3/ Planted led 



Yield 



Produc- 
tion 



Total 
■upphj 



Feed 


Other 






and 


dome*- 






resid- 


bc 


Ex- 


Total 


ua! 


UM 


port* 


u*e 



Ending 



Farm 



MM. acraa 



BuJmci9 



MM. bu. 



Wheat 

1999/90 

1090/01 

1991/92 

1992/93" 

1893/94* 

1994/95* 



Rice 
1989/90 
1990/01 
1991/92 
1892/93' 
1893/94' 
1994/95' 



Corn 

1988/90 

1990/91 

1891/92 

1992/93" 

1993/94' 

1&94/95' 



1959/90 

1990/91 

1891/92 

1 992/93* 

1993/94* 

1994/95* 



Barley 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93' 
1993/94' 
1994/95' 



Oate 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1891/92 
1892/93* 
1983/84* 
1994/95* 



Soybeans 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992*3* 
1993/94* 
1994/95' 

Soybean oil 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1892*3* 
1893/94" 
1994/95* 



Soybean meal 
1989/90 
1990/91 
J 991/92 
1992/93* 
1993/94 ■ 
1994/95* 



8.9 
7.5 
15 9 
7.3 
5.7 
4.7 



1.2 
1.9 

09 
0.4 
0.7 
0.2 



10,8 

10.7 

7.4 

53 

10,9 

2.2 



3.3 
3.3 
25 
2.0 
2,3 
1-5 



79.9 
772 
098 
723 
72 2 
70.5 

MM. acre a 

2.73 

2.90 
2.89 
3.19 
2.82 

3.30 

Mil. acres 

72 2 
74.2 
70.0 
79.3 

73 3 
788 

Mil. acraa 

12.9 
106 
11.1 

13.3 
10.5 
10.2 



2.3 
2.9 
2.2 

23 
26 

2,4 



9.1 
8.2 
8.9 

79 
7.9 
7,2 

MD. acree 



9,4 
0,2 
0,9 
07 
0.8 
0.9 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



12.1 
10,4 

9.7 
8.0- 
7.9 
0.9 

MM. acre a 

90.9 
57* 

59.2 
59.1 
90.1 
01 B 



922 


32.7 


2,037 


2.791 


139 


853 


1.232 


2.224 


530 


993 


39.5 


2,736 


3,309 


491 


882 


1.009 


2.443 


890 


57.7 


343 


1,991 


2.998 


.240 


887 


1,282 


2.419 


472 


92.4 


39.4 


2.459 


3,001 


188 


933 


1.354 


2.472 


629 


92,7 


39.3 


2.403 


3.041 


278 


905 


1.228 


2,470 


670 
513 


91*7 


37,0 


2.320 


2.970 


225 


9fi 2 


1.250 


2,467 




Lb./acre 








Mil. cwl (rough equlv,) 






209 


5749 


154 6 


196 9 





0/ 82.0 


77.2 


159.2 


29 4 


2 92 


6.529 


160.1 


187.2 


— 


0/ 91.8 


70 .a 


102 7 


24.9 


2.79 


6.974 


167 A 


197.3 


— 


0/ 936 


09 4 


159.9 


27.4 


3.13 


6730 


179.7* 


213.2 


— 


0/ 907 


77.0 


173.7 


39 4 


2.83 


6.610 


159.1 


202.5 


— 


0/ 97.1 


79.4 


179.4 


29 


3.25 


6.929 
Bu ./acre 


192 3 


229.3 




0/ 1024 
Mil. bu 


81.0 


193.0 


43 3 


947 


119.3 


7.626 


S.459 


4389 


1.359 


2.369 


8.113 


1.344 


97,0 


118.5 


7,934 


8.292 


4,093 


1.373 


1726 


7.701 


1.521 


999 


108,9 


7.476 


9.010 


4.878 


1.454 


1.594 


7,919 


1.100 


72 2 


131,4 


9.492 


10,599 


5.301 


1.512 


1.603 


8.470 


2,113 


93.0 


100,7 


9,344 


8.479 


4.715 


1,588 


1.326 


7.928 


850 


71.9 


133.8 
BuJacre 


9,002 


10.457 


5,350 


1,600 

Mil. bu. 


1.025 


8,635 


1.822 


11,1 


55\4 


915 


1,055 


517 


15 


303 


835 


220 


91 


93.1 


673 


793 


410 


a 


232 


851 


143 


8.9 


693 


595 


727 


374 


8 


292 


974 


53 


12.1 


72 8 


884 


937 


478 


9 


277 


702 


175 


9.6 


59.9 


599 


743 


488 


9 


200 


005 


48 


83 


98.9 
Bu./acre 


940 


098 


400 


9 
Mil. bu 


215 


623 


65 


9.3 


490 


404 


914 


193 


175 


84 


453 


191 


7.5 


69.1 


422 


599 


205 


179 


91 


461 


135 


8,4 


56.2 


404 


924 


225 


179 


94 


490 


129 


7.3 


92.6 


459 


599 


195 


172 


60 


447 


161 


99 


599 


400 


923 


243 


175 


09 


484 


139 


9.7 


592 

BuVacre 


375 


579 


215 


175 
Mit,bu. 


60 


450 


129 


9.9 


543 


374 


538 


see 


115 


1 


361 


.167 


5.9 


60.1 


359 


578 


289 


120 


1 


407 


171 


4.9 


50.7 


243 


489 


235 


125 


2 


382 


128 


49 


959 


295 


477 


234 


125 


9 


364 


113 


3,9 


64.4 


200 


429 


193 


125 


3 


321 


100 


4.0 


67.2 
Bu/acre 


230 


415 


175 


125 
Mil. bu. 


2 


302 


113 


59 9 


32 3 


1 924 


2.109 


7/ 101 


1.146 


923 


1,970 


239 


606 


34.1 


1,929 


M04 


It 95 


1,187 


557 


1,838 


329 


59.0 


342 


1,997 


2.319 


7/ 103 


1,254 


684 


2,041 


278 


592 


37 6 


2,188 


2,498 


7/ 127 


1,279 


770 


2.179 


292 


977.3 


32.0 


1.809 


2.197 


It 93 


1,272 


593 


1.958 


209 


907 


40,6 


2.468 


2.972 


7/ 117 


1,350 

Mir. lbs, 


740 


2,207 


465 


— 


— 


13.004 


14741 


_ 


12.093 


1.353 


13,430 


1.305 


"■* 


— 


13,408 


14.730 


— 


12,104 


780 


12.944 


1,786 


~* 


— 


14.345 


19.132 


— 


12,245 


1.048 


13.893 


2.239 


— 


— 


13.773 


19027 


<— 


13,053 


1.419 


14.472 


1.555 


~* 


— 


13,895 


15.485 


— 


12.975 


1,435 


14.410 


1.076 






15,176 


19,296 




'3.200 
1 pOOO lona 


1 r 025 


14.825 


1.440 


^ 


~, 


27.719 


27.900 





22.293 


6.318 


27382 


318 


_** 


— 


29,326 


28.098 


— 


22.834 


5.499 


28.403 


285 


J, ~~ 


— 


29,831 


30.183 


— 


23,008 


9.945 


29.953 


230 


"™ 


— 


30,304 


30,097 


— 


24.251 


0,232 


30,483 


204 


"■* 


— 


30.371 


30.040 


— 


25.050 


5.375 


30.425 


215 


~™ 


— 


32,076 


32,350 


— 


29.150 


5,900 


32.050 


300 



S/bu. 



3 72 
2,81 
300 
3.24 
3.20 
3,25-3.85 

S/cwl 

735 

908 
758 
5.89 
9 06 
6.25-6.75 

J/bu, 

239 
2 28 

2 37 

2.07 

2.50 

l 90-2 30 

S/bu. 

2 10 
2 12 
2,25 
189 
2.31 
1.70-2. 10 

S/bu. 

2 42 
2.14 
2.10 
2 04 
1 99 
1.85-2,15 

S/bu. 

1.49 
1.14 
1 21 
1.32 
1.39 
1,15-1.35 

S/bu 

5 89 
5,74 
558 

556 

0.40 

4 00-5 30 

8/CteJU 

22 30 
21,00 
19.10 
21.40 
27,00 
215-34.0 

9/S/lOn 

188 49 
161,40 
189.20 
19375 
193 00 
150-195 



See footnote* ar end of table. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 



Area 





Sal 




Harves- 






Aetds 


Ranted 


ted 


Yield 




3/ 












Mil. acres 




Lb /acre 


Cotton 10/ 










1989/90 


3.5 


106 


9.5 


814 


1900/91 


2.0 


12.3 


11.7 


634 


1091/02 


1.2 


14.1 


130 


652 


1092/93- 


1.7 


132 


1U 


099 


1993/94" 


1.4 


134 


12,8 


eo* 


1994/05" 


t.7 


14,1 


134 


090 



Produc- 
tion 



Total 
supply 



Feed Other 
and domes- 
re lid- he 

ual um 



Ex- 
port* 



Total 
use 



Ending 
Stock* 



12.2 


19.3 


15.5 


1B.5 


17.6 


20,0 


10.2 


19 9 


16 2 


208 


19.3 


22.8 



Mil. bile* 

BB 
8.7 
00 
10 3 
10.4 
11.0 



7.7 
7H 

e.7 

52 

7.0 
7.0 



16 5 
16 5 
16.3 
15,5 
17.3 
18,0 



30 
2.3 
3.7 
4.7 
35 
4.0 



'Oct 12 1904 Supply & Demand Estimates 1/ Marketing yew beginning June 1 lor wheat, barley, 4 oats, August 1 Tor cotton & rice, September 1 for sovbeajis 
*om & sofflhum, October 1 for toymen! & aoyofl. 2/ Conversion factors Hectare (ha.) ■ 2.471 acres, 1 metric ton ■ 2204.022 pounds. 30.7437 bu inert of wheal 
■oybeans 39 3879 bushels oleorn or sorghum. 45,9290 bushels of barley, 08 3944 bushels of oats. 22.040 cwt of rice, 44 59 400-pound bale* ol cotton, 3/ Inch 



or 
Includes 



Farm 
price 

si 



cts Jib, 

60 20 
67.10 
50.10 
54 90 

59.00 



11/ 



com, 

dJveisioVaTreafleYe^^ aet^a*ide~ includes Idled acreage & acreage planled to minor biheede, sesame, and crejtibe. 

4/ Includes Impwts Or" Marketing-year weighted average price received by termers. Does not include an allowance for Loens outstanding & Government purchases* 0/ Residual 
Included in domestic use 7/ Includes aeed. 0/ Simple average of crude soybean oiL Decatur. 0/ Simple eve rage of 49 percent. Decatur. 10/ Upland 4 extra long staple. 
Slocks estimates based on Census Bureau data, resulting in an unaccounted difference between supply & use eBlimaiet ^changes in ending stocks 1 v USDA is prohibited 
from publishing cotton price projections. — « not available or not applicable. 

Information contacts; Wheat rice & feed grains, Jenny Gonzales (202) 501-8552; soybeans, soybean Products A cotton, Mae Dean Johnson (202) 501-0522 



Table 18.— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities 



Wheat. No. 1 HRW. 
Kansa*Cily(Vbu,)2/ 
Wheat, DNS. 
Minneapolis (S/bu.) 3/ 
Rice.S.W,U (S/cwt>4/ 

Corn, no, 2 yellow, 30 day, 

Chicago ($A>u .) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yellow, 

Kansas City (#cwt> 
Barley, feed. 

Duluth (S/bu.) 5/ 
Barley, malting. 

Minneapolis ($fru>) 

U S. price. SLM. 

1-1/16 in. (ct*./lb.)0/ 
Northern Europe prices 

lndeJt(ctsJlbj7/ 

U.S.M1-W2 Inlets Jib.) 6/ 

Soybeans, no. 1 yellow, 30 day. 

Chicago (S/bu.) 
Soybean oil. crude, 

Decatur (cts Jib.) 

Soybean meal, 40** protein, 

Decatur (Won) 9/ 





Marketing yeaf 1/ 




1993 






1994 






1 989/90 


1900/01 


1991/02 


1992S93 


Aug 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


4.22 


2 94 


3.77 


3B7 


334 


363 


3.65 


300 


348 


3.70 


4.10 
15.55 


3 00 
15,25 


3.82 
18 50 


3.91 
1330 


4 03 
12.05 


4.99 

22.75 


£05 
2XM 


4 20 
18,50 


'4.14 
16.16 


400 
14.30 


2.54 


2.41 


2.52 


2.22 


2 37 


2.78 


2.75 


2.71 


2.32 


2.24 


4.2* 


4.08 


4.30 


3.74 


4.01 


4.33 


4 38 


4.43 


3.79 


3.73 


2 20 


2.13 


2,17 


2,11 


1.69 


208 


2,11 


2.05 


2.02 


1.09 


3.28 


2.42 


238 


2.37 


2.27 


2.73 


2 84 


2 85 


2 57 


2.46 


00.0 


74,8 


50.7 


54,1 


530 


70.1 


70.3 


70.9 


71.7 


70.3 


82 3 
83.6 


82 

88 2 


02 9 
003 


50,9 

02 5 


55.5 
57.3 


83.9 

86 8 


86. f 
00.0 


85.1 
86 1 


81,7 
70.9 


76.7 
773 


5 80 


5 70 


5.75 


5.90 


6 fie 


0.02 


6 79 


6.79 


0.05 


5 75 


22 30 


21,00 


19.10 


21.40 


23 33 


27 04 


27.72 


27 51 


24 50 


24.50 


186.50 


181,40 


189 20 


103.75 


210 10 


188.90 


193.07 


105.50 


181. tO 


t78,60 



1/ Beg.nmna June 1 for wheat A barley, Aug. 1 for rice & cotton: Sept 1 for com. sorghum A soybeans; Ocl 1 for aoymeal toil. tfOrdmaiy W^jjfftfi*!?**"' 
4/ L» gr^n! rSli!dlMl». WBeglnnlng Mw. 1N7 nporting pofntchwiged frwn Mtnn««Poli* to Duluth- 0/ Awaif-0- ■!»• m»rk*t 7/ Liverpool Cortook 'A' Index, 
averege of five lowest Prices ol 13 selected growths, 8/ Memphis territory growths. 9/ Nore change to 4SH prote.n. 

Information contacts: Wheal, rice. 6. lead grains. Jenny Gonzales <202) S01-6552: Soybeans, soybean products, Acotton. Mae Dean Johnson (202) 501-6522, 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs. Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 



Payment r alee 



Wheat 
1988/89 
1069/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1991/02 
1992/93 
1093/94 
1904/95 
1995/96 



Pice 
1988/89 
19B9/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Corn 
1988/89 
19^9/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 
J 994/95 



Sorghum 
1888/69 
1969/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Barley 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 
1994/9S 



Oate 
1&flB/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/92 
1992/83 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Soybeans 9/ 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Upland cotton 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 B/ 
1991/92 12/ 
1992*3 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Target 
price 



4 23 
4.10 
4.00 
4.00 
400 
4.00 
400 
4.00 



11.16 
10 80 
10.71 
1071 
1071 
10.71 
10.71 



2.93 
2 04 
2,75 
275 
2,76 
2,75 
2.75 



278 
270 
2.01 
2.61 
2.01 
2.01 
2.01 



2.G1 
2,44 
2 38 
2.36 
2,36 
2.36 
236 



1.55 
150 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 



5/ 



75 9 
73.4 
72.9 

72 9 
72 9 
72 9 
72.9 



Baric 
loan 
rate 



Rmjley 
or announced 

loan ToUl 

rata 1/ daflclancy 



P eld land diversion 
Mandatory Optional 



2 78 
2.51 

2.44 
2.52 
2.51 

286 

2.72 



6 83 
0.50 

0.50 
050 
0.50 
0.50 
050 



2.21 

20* 
1.96 
1.89 
2.01 

1.99 
199 



2.10 
1.96 
1.86 
1.80 
1.91 
1.69 
1.89 



1.80 
10* 
1.60 
1 54 
1.54 
1.82 
1.82 



1.14 
1.06 
1.01 

0.97 
1.03 
1,02 
1,02 



S1J0 
50 00 

50.27 
5077 

52.35 
62.3S 
50,00 



2 21 
200 

1.95 
2.04 
2 21 
2.45 
2.58 



7/ 6.50 
7/ 600 
7/ 5.40 
7/ 5 85 

7/ 470 
5.75 



7/ 
7/ 



177 
165 
167 
162 
1.72 
1.72 
189 



1.08 
1.57 
1.49 
1.54 
1.63 
1,63 
1 80 



1.44 
134 

1.28 
1 32 
1 40 
1.40 
154 



0.91 

0.65 

0,81 . 

0.83 

0.88 

0.88 

0.97 



477 
4.53 

4.50 
S.02 
5.02 
S.02 
4.92 



11/ 51.80 
11/ 50.00 
11/ 60.27 
11/ 47.23 
11/ 43.80 
11/ 49.00 
11/ 



S/bu, 



0.69 
0.32 
1.28 
M 35 
0.81 

■0.95 



S/cwt 

4.31 
356 
4.10 
3.07 
4.21 
"3.96 
"8.44 

S/bu. 

0,36 
0.56 
0.61 
0.41 
0.73 
* '0.28 
"0.45 

S/bu. 

0.46 
0.66 

0.56 

0.37 

072 

"0,25 

"0.51 

SAHJ, 

000 

00 
0.20 
0.82 
0.56 
"0.87 
"0 51 

S/bu, 

0,00 
0,00 
0.32 
5.35 
0.17 
"0.11 
"0.16 

Mm. 



CteJlb. 

19,4 
13.1 

73 

10.1 

203 

"19.4 

■ ■ ■ 6.9 



1,75 



1,85 



1.40 



Effective 




Partici- 


baee 


Frog rem 


pation 


acre*2/ 


3/ 


rate 4/ 


Mil. 


Percent 


Percant 


acre* 


of base 


of bate 


64 .8 


27.5/0/0 


86 


82.3 


10/0/0 


78 


80 5 


6/ 5/0/0 


83 


79.2 


15/0/0 


85 


78.9 


5/0/0 


83 


75.4 


O/O/O 


88 


78.2 


0/0/0 


87 





0/0/0 


_ 


4.2 


25/0/0 


94 


4.2 


25/0/0 


94 


42 


2070/0 


95 


42 


5/0/0 


95 


4.1 


0/0/0 


96 


4,1 


B/0/0 


97 


4.2 


0/0/0 


94 


82 9 


20/0/10 


87 


82.7 


10/0/0 


79 


82.6 


10/0/0 


78 


82.7 


7.S/O/0 


77 


82.1 


5/0/0 


76 


61.8 


10/0/0 


61 


816 


7.5/0/0 


82 


16,8 


20/0/ 10 


82 


16 2 


10/0/0 


71 


15,4 


10/0/0 


70 


135 


7.5/0/0 


77 


130 


5/0/0 


79 


13.5 


5/0/0 


52 


13.5 


0/0/0 


81 


12,5 


20/0/10 


79 


12.3 


1070/0 


67 


11,9 


1070/0 


68 


11,5 


7,5/0/0 


76 


11 1 


5/0/0 


76 


108 


0/0/0 


83 


107 


0/0/0 


84 


7.9 


6/D/0 


30 


7,6 


5/0/0 


16 


7.5 


5/0/0 


09 


7.3 


0/0/0 


38 


7.2 


O/O/O 


40 


7.1 


0/0/0 


46 


6.8 


o/o/o 


41 



14.6 


12 5/0/0 


89 


14,6 


25/0/0 


89 


14.4 


12.5/D/0 


86 


14.6 


> 5/0/0 


84 


14.9 


10/0/0 


89 


15 1 


7.5/0/0 


91 


15 3 


11/0/0 


89 



1/Thereare no Find ley loan ratea for rice or cotton. Sae footnote! 7/ A 11/. 2/ National effective crop acreage baw a* determined by ASCS. NetofCRP 
3/ Program requiremenli for participating prod ucece {mandatory acreage reduction proflram/mandatofy p«id land dJveri^on/opil<maJ paid iand div*raw*i?. Acreitdwd 
mu« be devoted to a contervtag uee to receive program benefit 4/ Percentage of effective bate acrei enrolled in acreage reduction programs 5/ Peymenti 4 loani 
were reduced by 1 .4 percent In 1990/91 due to Q ram m-ftud man -H oiling i. Budoet Reconciliation Act reduction! to deficiency peymenla ratea were alio In efted In hat year. 
Data do not Include Ineee reduction* 6/ Under 1990 modified contract*, participating producer! plan* up lo 105 percent of thefr wheel bate acrea. For every acre planted 
above 95 percent of baea. the acreage u»ed to compute deflc lency payment* wee cufby 1 acn. 7/ A marketing loan hai been In effect for rice e>nce 19*5/86, Loena may be 

* Howiver. loan* cannot be repaid at leu than a ■pedfled Traction of 

Indicated. 9/ The* 
acraa permitted to ihtft 



repaid at the fewer of: a} the loan rail or b) the adjuated world market price {announced weekly). How 

the loan rale. Data refer to market-year average loan repayment ralea *7 Tha aorghum. oati. & barlev programa are the tame n fof com except ai Indicated. 9/ There are 
no target price*, baaa acraa acreage feduction programa, or deficiency paymanu*t«* for aoybaan*. 10/ Nominal percentage Of Program crop base acraa permittee 1 - 
into loybeana without lo«« of baas. 11/ Amerkeflng loan heabeen In ettecl forcottoo ainca 1966V87. In 1987/88 defter, foam may be repaid at 1h a lower of. *)1he 
loan rate orb) the edjuftedworfd market price (announced weekly; Plan B). Starting In 1991/02. loani cannot be repaid at lata than 70 percent of the loan rate. Data 
rarer lo annual average loan repayment ratea. 12/ A marketing certificate program wai implemented on Aug. 1. 1991. — - not available. 



■ For wheat, the 1991/92 rate fa the total deaeiency payment rate tor the 'regular* program. For the winter wheat option, the rata la S1 25. 
* " For wheal, conx aorghum. barley and oaia. regular deficiency payment rate bated on the 5-month Or lce< For rice end uplend cotton* tot 
* * "Estimated lotel deficiency peyment rate baaed on Fiecel Year 1995 Prealdent'* Budget Mld-Seeeion Review, 

Note: 1993 effective baee ecrei and participation rate* are from the May 11 Final Compliance Report 

Information contact: Agricultural Stabilization and Goneervatlon Service (202) 690-0640. 
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Table 20 —Fruit 

1985 1986 1987 1983 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993P 

Citrus 1/ 

Production (1*000 ton) 

Par capita consumpt. (lbs.) 2/ 
Noncitrus 3/ 

Production (1,000 tons) 

Par capita coneumpt. (lbs,) 2/ 

F.o.b. shipping point price* 
Apples Is/carton) 4/ 
Pears ($/box) 6/ 

Grower price* 
Oranges ($/dok) 67 
Grapefruit (S/box) 6/ 

Stocky ending 
Fresh apple* (mil. lbs.) 
Fresh pears (mil. lb*.) 
Frozen fruits (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen orange 
juice (mil. lbs.) B555 1.229.0 1.407.3 1.273.9 1,499.6 1,615.2 1.521.3 1,449.1 1,260.9 

1/1992 Indicated 1991/92 season. 2/ Fresh per capita consumption- 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red deliciou*. Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack. 125'a 
5/D h Anjou, Washington r standard box wrapped. U 5. no. 1. 135 s. 67 U S. equivalent on-tree returns. P = preliminary. — = not available. 

Information contact: Diane Bertelsen {202) 219-0837 



10.525 
21.5 


11.058 
24.2 


11 r 993 
23.9 


12.761 
25.4 


13,136 
23.5 


10.360 
21,4 


11,285 
19,1 


12.452 
24.4 


15.346 
26,0 


14.191 
65* 


13.874 
68.9 


16,011 
72.5: 


15.393 
72.4 


16,365 
73,1 


15.657 
71,1 


15748 
70,6 


17.116 
73.9 


16,556 
74,0 


1993 










1994 








Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


12.00 
10,05 


12,00 
16.40 


13.00 
16.33 


12,30 
14 00 


11.25 
15.00 


10.43 
7.70 


10.00 
16.38 


15.40 
16.00 


12.93 


3.95 
4.38 


3,91 
3 20 


4.14 
3.20 


4,48 
2,54 


535 
2.27 


5.61 
1.53 


5.31 
0.97 


3.47 
1.32 


456 
3.95 


4.427.9 

358.5 

1,008 8 


3.747,3 
297.3 
935.7 


2.937,3 
238.9 
848,3 


2.205.0 
166.0 
769.6 


1,582*8 
122.0 
761.2 


1.021.9 

55,6 

737.1 


567,4 

14,3 

312.1 


260 1 

44,2 

981,5 


690 

198.7 

1,035.4 



Table 21 .—Vegetables 



Production 

Total vegetable* (1 ,000 cwt) 
Freeh (1.000 cwt) 1/3/ 
Processed (tone) 2/3/ 
Mushrooms {1.000 lb*} 4/ 
Potatoes (1.000 curt) 
Sw^etpoiatoea (1.000 cwt) 
Dry edible bean*{1 ,000 cwt) 



Shipments (1.000 cwt) 
Freeh 

Iceberg lettuce 
Tomatoes. All 
Dry-bulb onion e 
OtherS/ 

Polfltoe*. si I 
Sweetpotatoe* 

IMncludea freth production of a*Par«gu*. broccoli, carrot*, cauliflower, celery, tweet com, lettuce, honeydews. onions, A tomato**, 2/ Includes processing production of snap 
beam, sweet com. green pea*, tomeloe*. cucumbers (for picklea}. esparagu*. broccoli, carrot!, icauliflower 3/ Excludes estimate! remalated in 1992 to Preserve *erie* 
comparability, 4/ Fresh & processing agaricua mushroom* only. Exclude! apecialty varieties. Crop year Jury 1 - June 30. 5/ Include* snap beans, broccoli, cabbage, carrot!, 
cauliflower, celery, sweet com, cucumber*, eggp^nt, belt peppera. aquaih, cantaloupes, honeydewa. & watermelon*, p -preliminary. — - not avaHabie. 

Information contactr Gary Luclsr (202) 219-01 17 or John Love (202) 2 1 9-4)3*8. 



Calendar year 


1984 


1985 


1988 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 P 


456,334 

201.817 

12,725,1*0 

595,881 

362,030 

12,902 

21,070 


453,030 

203.549 

12.474,040 

587.956 

406.809 

14,573 

22.298 

1993 


448,829 

203,165 

12,273,200 

614,393 

361.743 

12,368 

22.960 


478,381 

220,539 

12.892,100 

631,819 

389,320 

11.611 

26.031 


488.779 

228,397 

12.019.116 

667.759 

356,436 

10,945 

19,253 


542.437 
239,231 

15.1S7.790 

714,092 

370,444 

11,358 

23.729 


561.704 

239.104 

16,130.020 

749.151 

402,110 

12.594 

32,379 

1994 


564.581 

229.505 

16.753.820 

746.832 

417,822 

11,203 

33,765 


538,637 

245,752 

14,644,260 

776.357 

425.387 

12.005 

22,615 


532,109 

237,027 

14.754.080 

754.783 

419.416 

11 t G53 

21,842 


Aug 


Dec 


Jan 


Fsb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


17,974 
4,413 
2,438 

3.082 
8.041 


18.056 
3.877 
2,069 
2,792 
9,318 


17,281 
3.376 
2.568 

2.363 

8,974 


17.809 
3.407 
3,074 
2.282 

9,046 


$4,149 
4,615 
3.876 
3.450 

12,208 


22.043 
3,849 
3.114 
3.368 

11,712 


24.714 
4.119 
2.630 
2,864 

14,901 


33.842 
4.774 
3,999 
3,482 

21,587 


18,145 
3,891 
2.898 
3.000 
8.356 


18,743 
4.205 
2.818 
3,643 
8,077 


9.424 
187 


13 894 
335 


13,141 
172 


72.953 
211 


20,075 
347 


18,218 
165 


15,166 
163 


13,447 
135 


8,703 
83 


10,944 
132 











Annual 








1993 






1994 




1969 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Apr-June 


July- Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


Sugar 
Production 1/ 




6,341 


6.334 


7,145 


7,501 


7.766 


625 


735 


3.913 


2.194 


623 


Deliveries 1/ 




8.340 


8.661 


8.704 


8,936 


9,030 


2,201 


2,491 


2.270 


2,116 


2,277 


Stock*, ending 1/ 




2,947 


2.729 


3.039 


3.225 


3,486 


3,014 


1 t 673 


3,486 


3,980 


2.631 


Coffee 
























Composite green price 
N.V.(ct*./lb.) 


95.17 


76.93 


70.09 


55.30 


6431 


55 07 


69 47 


72.21 


76 08 


110.44 


Imports, green bean 
























equfr.(mfl.!b*)2/ 




2.665 


2.715 
Annual 


2,553 


2.989 


2.498 
1993 


596 
Jan 


575 


570 
1994 


561 


446 




1991 


1992 


1993 


May 


Dec 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Tobacco 
























Avg. price to grower 
Ffue^cufed \V\b.) 


3/ 
























172.3 


172 6 


168.9 
















BuMey($/lbj 




178,8 


131.6 


181,5 





161.6 


180 5 


179.0 





• — 


* — 


Domestic consumption 4/ 






















Cigarettes (oil) 




516 3 


509 5 


462.9 


39,4 


39.2 


34.4 


38.0 


44.4 


37.8 


39,4 


Large cigars (mil.) 




2,231.4 


2,217.1 


2,237,8 


175,2 


210.3 


139,3 


156.1 


204,4 


177 2 


198.9 


1/ 1 .000 short lona, raw value. 


Quarterly data shown at end or each quarter. 


2/ Net Import* of green & processed Coffee 3/ 


Crop year July-June for flue-cured, 


Qct.-Sept tor burlay. 


4/Taxable removal*, — 


- m no* available 


K 
















Iu.%;;.-.uit£,-. vj.vtau*: 


-»u^; I 


u'ji Li^^i^,',ul; , 


.Ll)!!** cSH, 


Le/f** h >vat : 


;<^ iiili 


>!VJ0v/.. 


J' bacco, Verner Grise(202) 219-0890. 
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Table 23,— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products 



1988/89 



1989/90 



1990/91 



1991/92 



1992/93 P 



1993/94 F 



1994/95 F 









Million unite 








217.4 
495.0 
102.4 
524.3 
120.5 


225.8 
533.2 
102.8 
532.2 
121.5 


231.5 
588,2 

101.2 
563.5 
146.2 


222 4 

542.6 
1093 
658 2 

130,6 


222.7 

561.5 
1125 

545.2 
146. 9 


222,0 
658.8 

98 8 
566.7 
139,0 


215.3 
532 
96.8 
556.4 
114,5 


323,4 
721.0 

95.5 
785.0 
151.0 


321.1 
791.0 
103.9 
813.8 
128.2 


314.5 
8217 
83,4 
809.3 
140.6 


318,2 
803.1 
94.4 
806.5 
137.2 


318.9 
862.8 
90,1 
833.6 
166 4 


310.4 

785.4 

63.4 

828.1 

123.7 


311.4 
858.4 
84.9 
646,4 
133.7 


145.5 
330.1 

13.9 
3277 

47.9 


146.0 

343,1 
11.7 

336,5 
54.5 


146.7 

3507. 

12.1 

345.9 

59,2 


146,1 
352.3 

14.1 
355.9 

55.6 


145,2 

352.5 

14.8 

353.4 

547 


144,3 
350.3 

16.5 
355,2 

49.9 


144.9 
352.1 

16,1 
357,5 

44.4 


686.3 

1.546,1 
211.8 

1.637.0 
319,4 


693.5 

1,667.3 

218.4 

1,682.5 
304.2 


692.7 

1.760.6 
201.7 

1.7187 
346.0 


6867 

1.698.0 
217,8 

1.720.6 
323.4 


686,8 
1.776.8 

217,4 
1,732.2 

366.0 


676.7 

1,694,5 
197.7 

1,750,0 
312.6 


671.6 
1J42.5 

196.8 
1.762.3 

292.6 


164.5 

2016 

31.5 

22.1 


1717 

212.4 

35,6 

23.7 


176,6 

2157 

33.4 

23.4 


185.2 
224.5 

37.6 
21.8 


183.6 

227,1 
37,7 
23.3 


186,4 
227.1 

37.1 
20.5 


197.7 

2514 

41.9 

26,6 


1J1.1 
37.4 


116.8 
39.8 


119,1 
407 


125.0 
43,2 


124,2 
41,6 


127,8 
42.9 


134.5 
44.0 


53.3 
18J 


57.1 
20.4 


58.1 
20.5 n 


60.6 
211 


60.9 
20.8 


62,2 

21.8 


65.8 
224 


33.8 
84.4 
33.4 

85.3 
31.4 


31.6 
797 
31.3 
86,6 
25.6 


33.2 
87,0 
297 
85.5 
28,1 


34.8 
96.0 

28,1 
84.6 
40,1 


326 
62.6 
25.4 

85.5 
37.6 


30,5 
76.5 
266 
84.6 
29.6 


32.6 
87.0 
27.0 
86.1 
30.2 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 P 


1994F 


110.5 

108:3 

8 


1123 

110.9 
82 


113.9 

111.8 

8.2 


115.5 

113.5 

8.4 


116.5 

113,5 
7,9 


116.9 
114.2 

8.0 


119.9 

117,2 

8.1 


32 

31,4 
17 


32.4 

31.8 

1.7 


34.2 

33.5 

19 


36.1 

35.5 

2.2 


38.3 

37.8 

2 3 


39.7 

39,1 

2.7 


41.2 

40.7 

2.6 



Wheat 

Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton*) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton*) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Con sumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton*) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stock* (metric tons) 

Meals 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric ton*) 

Oils 
Production (metrfo tons) 
Exports (meiric tons) 

Cotton 
Area (heel ares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (balee) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bates) 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Export*(metrfCtons)l/ 

Dairy 

Milk production (metric tons) 8/ 

1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing marketing years & do not represent levels at a given date, Data not available lor all countries; Includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute level, 4/ Calendar year data 1969data correspond with 1988/89, etc. St Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1930. 
6/Datapriorto 1969 no longer comparable, P ■ preliminary- F« forecast. — » not available. 

Information contacts: Crops. Carol Whttton (202) 219-0825; red meat & poultry, Shayie Shaaam (202) 219-0360; dairy. James Miller (202) 21H>770. 



387.4 



395.3 



385^3 



379.6 



379 9 



381,1 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products. 



Export commodities 
Wheat. F,o.b. vessel, Gulf ports (S/bu.) 
Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu) 
Grain sorghum, f o.b. vessel, 

Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean!, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf port! ($fou.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (ctsJlb.) 
Soybean meal, Decatur ($flon) 

Cotton* 7-marketavg. spot (cts Jib.) 
Tobacco, «vg. price at auction (cts./lb.) 
Rtce, F.o.b. mill, Houston ($/cwt) 
Inedible tallow, Chicago (ctsilb.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee. N.Y. tprt (Wb.) 
Rubber. N.Y. spot (ctsTlb.) 
Cocoa beam, N.Y. (Wb.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourian (£02) 501*85ltf. 



Annual 



1993 



1994 



1991 


1992 


1993 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


3.52 

2,75 


4.13 
2.66 


3.83 
2.62 


3.56 
2.61 


3.85 
3 05 


3.83 

2.B7 


3.82 
2.81 


3.79 
2.85 


3.75 
2.50 


4.03 
2.44 


2.69 

6.05 

20.14 

172 90 


2.63 

6.01 

19.16 

177.79 


2.56 

6.53 

22.83 

199.18 


2,56 

7.01 

23.34 

219.06 


2.93 

7.12 

26.82 

194,96 


2.74 

6.88 

27.95 

189.22 


2.77 

7.04 

29.01 

193.07 


2.75 

6.99 

27.51 

196.60 


2.49 

6.29 

24.50 

181.81 


244 

5.96 
24 49 

178,95 


69.69 

179,23 
16.46 
13.26 


53.90 

172.58 

16.80 

14.37 


55.36 

171.95 

16.12 

14.89 


53.04 

159.05 

13.50 

14.25 


72.74 

158,01 

24.88 

15.44 


76.12 

169 97 

23.25 

14,94 


79.34 

169.97 
21.40 
15.56 


76.85 

169.97 

19.25 

16.27 


71.87 

172.04 

17.25 

17.28 


70.32 
160.08 

15,80 
19.00 


0.71 

45.73 

0.52 


0.50 

46.25 

0.47 


0.59 

46.00 

0.47 


0.63 
43.85 

0.46 


0.74 
49.62 

0.55 


0.79 

50.33 

0.52 


1.10 

51.42 

0.58 


1.27 

55.08 
0.61 


2,15 

62.49 

0.66 


1,89 

66.35 

0.55 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade -Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 



V 



1993 



1994 



Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


MayP 
1985 b 100 


Jun P 


JulyP 


Aug P 


SepP 


OctP 


70.6 


70.1 


69,1, 


68.9 


67.7 


67.1 


65.3 


65.5 


64.8 


64,1 


63.3 


77,9 

78.1 


77.0 
783 


76.6 
77 8 


76.5 

78.2 


76,2 
77.3 


76.2 
76 6 


74 7 
75.5 


74.8 

75.4 


74.4 
75.0 


74.1 
74.6 


73.7 
74.0 


92.9 
76.8 


91.6 
772 


90.7 
776 


91.0 
78.0 


91.1 
775 


91.2 
77.0 


89.6 
76.5 


89.1 
76.4 


68.8 
76.3 


88,5 
76.1 


88J 

75.8 


67.2 

46.7 


66,2 
46.6 


65.5 
48.1 


65 1 

47.9 


64.5 

47.7 


64.1 

48.1 


62.4 

477 


62.6 

47.6 


62.0 
47.5 


61 5 

47.4 


60.9 
47.3 


68.4 
59.8 


67,0 
59.7 


66.8 

59,1 


(56,4 
59.2 


66.4 

58.6 


66.7 
58.0 


652 

57.0 


65.3 
57.0 


65.1 
56.6 


64.8 
56.2 


64.6 
55.7 


73.1 
104.3 


71,6 
105.3 


71.3 
105,0 


708 

105.6 


70.5 
104.2 


70.3 
102.6 


69.0 
100.5 


69.2 
100,1 


68,6 
99.3 


684 
98.5 


68.0 
97.4 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 

0,S. markets 

U.S. competitor* 
Wheat 

U.S. market! 

U.S. competitor s 
Soybeans 

U.S. markets 

U.S, competitor! 
Corn 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 
Cotton 

U.S. markets 

U,S. competrtor* 

1/ Real Indexes adjust nominal exchange ratee for differences In rate* of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by hJgh -inflation countrle*. A higher value 
means ths dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 issue of Agricuftural Outlook for a discussion of the calculations and the weights used 21 Federal 
Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted value of the U,S. dollar against 10 major currencies, weight* are based on relative Importance in world financial 
markets. P ■ preliminary. 

Information contact: Douglas Rhoades (202) 219-0754. 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Total 2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Hon agricultural 
Totaf3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
TouT 











FlteaJ year 1/ 








July 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 
S million 


1992 


1993 


1994F 


1994 


27 t S76 

202.911 
230787 


35.316 
258,656 
293.972 


39.590 
301,269 

340.859 


40,220 

326.059 
366.279 


37,609 
356.682 
394,291 


42,430 
363,517 
425,947 


42.690 
390.783 
433.373 


42,500 


33.921 
37,069 


20,650 
387.374 
388.024 


21,014 
409.133 
430.152 


21.476 
441,075 

462,551 


22.560 
458,101 

480.661 


22.568 

463.720 
486.308 


24,323 

488,556 
612,879 


24.454 
537.584 
562.038 


25 r 5O0 


1.972 
52.292 
54,264 


7.226 

-164.463 
-157,237 


14.302 
-150,482 

-136.180 


18,114 

-139,806 
-121,692 


17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 


15.021 

-107.038 

-92.017 


1S t 107 

-105*039 

-86.932 


18.136 
-146.801 
-128,665 


17.000 


1.176 
-18.371 
-17.195 



1/ Fiscal years begin October 1 A end September 30. Recal year 1994 began Oct 1, 1993 tended Sept. 30, 1994. 2/ Domestic exports including 
DepartmentofDefefiseshlpment«(F.A.S. value). 3/ Import* for consumption (custom* vaJue). F*roreoaffL — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Joel Greene (202) 219-0316. 
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Table 27,— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meets & preps,, excL poultry (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 

Pouftry meats (mt) 

Fats, wis, & greases (mt) 

Hides & skins IncL furskini 
Cattle hide b, whole (no.) 1/ 
Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat hour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grains, Incl. products (mt) 
Feeds & (odder s (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nuts, & preps, (mt) 
r rult juices Incl. 

'OZh (1 ,000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl, .inters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 1/ 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oilsfmt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Beef & veal (mt) 

Pork (ml) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
Poultry & products 1/ 
Fats, oils, & greases (mt) 
Hides & skins , Incl, furskini 1/ 
Wool* unmanufactured (mt) 

Grajn*&teeds(mt) 
Fruits, nuts, & preps., 

excl, juices (mt) 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Fruit juices (1,000 hectoliter*) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flower* 1' 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oileeeds(mt) 
Protein meal(mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excl, fruit 
juices (1 ,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices (mt) 
CoHee, IncL products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 
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Fiscal year 




July 
1904 




Fiscal year* 




July 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1994 




1 r 00 units 






S million 






1.476 


1,107 


_ 


96 


667 


358 


__ 


30 


1 t 107 


1,160 


2/1.000 


115 


3.236 


3,349 


— 


289 


174 


211 


__ 


9 


641 


762 


900 


45 


794 


986 


1.300 


110 


915 


1.031 


— 


115 


1,392 


1.382 


1,300 


96 


498 


619 


™" 


39 





__ 


__ 


__ 


1,336 


1,288 


— 


127 


20,803 


19,784 


— 


1,685 


1,106 


1,062 


— 


100 


3.160 


3,119 


— ' 


18G 


52 


66 


~~ 


7 


100,881 


103,743 


__ 


6,163 


13,873 


14,104 


3/13,200 


935 


34,322 


38,078 


31,000 


1.805 


4,323 


4,737 


4/4,200 


240 


813 


1,075 


1,000 


135 


165 


217 


— 


21 


2,279 


2.710 


2,400 


213 


767 


766 


900 


87 


50,752 


50.705 


38,700 


2,954 


5.801 


5,261 


4,600 


324 


11,2B7 


11,500 


5/11.900 


916 


2.019 


2,147 


— 


180 


1,448 


1,676 


— 


130 


807 


976 


— 


82 


3,605 


3.3Q8 


— 


297 


3,514 


3,409 


4,100 


295 


7,787 


7,845 


__ 


940 


427 


423 


— 


50 


2,703 


2,790 


— 


262 


2,790 


3,220 


~— 


287 


246 


231 





10 


1,56a 


1,443 


1,200 


62 


1.494 


1,126 


1,600 


136 


2,183 


1.526 


2,300 


223 


612 


533 


— 


64 


650 


648 


600 


30 


492 


337 


— 


46 


154 


106 


— 


16 


28,671 


29,190 


__ 


1.038 


7,162 


7.211 


6,800 


315 


1 9.939 


21.049 


— 


494 


4J35 


4,982 


— 


145 


19,277 


20.400 


15.800 


465 


4,318 


4.606 


4,100 


119 


7,082 


6539 


— 


423 


1.446 


1,261 


— 


78 


1,651 


1,601 


— 


120 


982 


966 


— 


92 


13 


13 


__ 


1 


184 


185 


— 


18 


91 


92 


— 


12 


2,733 


3,011 


— 


273 



142,175 145,171 



125,600 



8.349 



42,430 



42,690 



42,500 



— 24,323 



24,454 



25.600 



3,148 



2.830 
1.134 

813 
263 


3,461 

1,128 

793 

276 


780 
315 


192 

101 

72 

24 


!275 

2,684 

1,933 

625 


1.569 
2,726 

1,919 
663 


1,300 

1.900 
800 


98 
224 

154 
58 


232 
46 
54 


231 
44 

60 


— 


22 
3 

4 


816 
132 
26 
185 
167 


860 
137 
30 
181 
173 


900 


83 
11 
2 
12 
13 


5,446 


4,942 


10,300 


726 


1.548 


1,639 


2,200 


182 


5.863 

3,626 
26.049 


6,089 

3.737 

27,053 


6,000 

3,700 

28.000 


452 

304 

2284 


2.919 

1.083 

B71 


2,988 
1.083 

640 


1,000 


222 

80 
45 


2,171 

364 

11 

174 

1,623 


2.733 

386 

12 

189 

1,569 


300 
300 


137 
8 

1 
6 

75 


2,125 

1,299 

10 

214 

578 

633 


2,440 

1,101 

11 

214 

629 

591 


2,600 
900 

400 


170 
18 
1 
12 
34 
28 


2,330 
429 
629 

1 p 273 


2.484 
373 
018 

1,492 


__ 


211 
42 
68 

111 


1.124 

135 
84 

904 


1,204 

130 

89 

985 


1,400 


111 

14 

8 

89 


13,739 


14,014 


__ 


1,528 


2,044 


1,975 


— 


188 


2.391 

1.330 

773 


2 244 

1.185 

770 


1,990 
900 

800 


144 
75 
49 


3.415 
1.798 
1,122 


3.018 
1,502 
1028 


1,800 
1.100 


317 

202 

75 


920 


981 


1,100 


67 


756 
1,503 


839 

1.483 


900 


67 
132 



1,972 



'Fiscal year* begin Oct. 1 &end Sept. 30. Fiscal year 1994 began Oct. 1, 1993 & ended Sept, 30 T 1994, 1/ Not included In total volume. 
2/ Forecasts for footnoted items 2/-5/ are based on slightly different groups of commodities, Totals for fiscal 1993 forecast commodities were 
2/ 903.000 ions. 3/ $14,332 million, 4/ $4,954 million, incbdesflour, 5/ 11,885 million tons. F-torecast. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Joel Greene (202) 219-0816, 
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Table 28,— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Union 
Be I g I u m-Lu xem bou rg 
France 
Germany 
Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, inct. Canary Islands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 

Former Yugoslavia 
Romania 

Former Soviet Union 

ASIA 

West Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Israel, Ind. Gaza&W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Sub- Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AM ERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAl 

Developed countries 

Developing countries 

Other countries 





Fiscal year* 




July 
1994 


Change from year* 


earlier 


July 


4 

1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1994 




5 million 








Percent 






7.740 


7.499 


6 h 800 


378 


6 


-3 


-g 


1 


7.193 


7.022 


6.300 


341 


6 


-2 


-10 





461 


482 


— 


32 


-1 


5 


— 


34 


SI 8 


613 


— 


29 


8 


-1 


— 


-11 


1.091 


1,146 


— 


50 


-4 


5 


— 


6 


684 


568 


— 


25 


1 


-17 


" — 


26 


1 h 812 


1 h 801 


__ 


73 


16 


-1 


— 


-24 


as 2 


916 


— 


63 





4 


— 


9 


240 


223 


— 


11 


-4 


-7 


— 


124 


951 


829 


— 


27 


11 


-13 


™~ 


-26 


546 


477 


500 


36 


2 


-13 


5 


17 


167 


152 


— 


10 


-4 


-19 


— 


13 


222 


468 


300 


17 


-27 


111 


-36 


-18 


49 


230 


— 


12 


7 


368 


-^ 


93 


50 


47 


w_ 


1 


-32 


-6 


— 


101 


76 


107 


— 


2 


-7 


42 


— 


-77 


2.704 


1.561 


1.500 


66 


54 


-42 


-4 


-13 


17,782 


17.832 


17.400 


1.474 


10 





-2 


9 


1 t 770 


1922 


1.700 


129 


24 


9 


-12 


-5 


344 


369 


w_ 


11 


54 


7 


— 


-64 





1 











150 


— 





346 


382 


400 


38 


21 


10 


5 


-24 


549 


463 


600 


25 


2 


-16 


8 


36 


536 


641 





27 


43 


20 


— 


-4 


123 


52 


— 


3 


84 


-58 


— 


505 


117 


226 


— 


12 


24 


93 


— 


73 


226 


236 


300 


1 


57 


4 


27 


-4 


690 


322 


700 


128 


3 


-53 


117 


1.965 


8.383 


8,461 


9.400 


646 


a 


1 


11 


-2 


1.470 


1.651 


__ 


140 


19 


6 


*— 


12 


353 


327 


— 


37 


27 


-7 


-~ 


20 


443 


512 


500 


39 


19 


16 


-2 


-15 


4,934 


4,935 


5.200 


403 


6 





5 


3 


1,916 


1,999 


2.200 


129 


10 


4 


10 


-17 


2 h 20O 


2 t 041 


1,900 


176 


2 


-7 


-7 


4 


817 


880 


1,000 


97 


10 


8 


14 


47 


2.304 


2.671 


2 h 100 


148 


22 


16 


-21 


-11 


1.411 


1.659 


1 h 400 


103 


2 


18 


-16 


20 


156 


310 


— 


11 


21 


98 


— 


-22 


478 


458 


700 


38 





-4 


53 


50 


709 


756 


600 


40 


2 


7 


-21 


-9 


893 


1.012 


700 


44 


80 


13 


-31 


-45 


31 


158 


— 


7 


-30 


413 


— 


-53 


328 


383 


— 


a 


343 


17 


— 


-52 


6,438 


6.883 


7,000 


591 


17 


7 


2 


~6 


143 


231 


200 


13 


-47 


61 


"If 


-26 


970 


1.015 


— . 


70 


-4 


5 




-23 


587 


675 


— 


48 


18 


15 


— - 


-25 


142 


234 


— 


22 


15 


65 


— 


128 


3 r 676 


3,660 


3.900 


371 


27 





7 


3 


179 


172 


— 


22 


19 


-4 


— 


13 


394 


502 


400 


16 


28 


27 


-20 


-48 


4.812 


5 h 220 


5 r 200 


439 


9 


8 





2 


428 


456 


500 


37 


23 


6 


10 


-5; 


42,430 


42.590 


42.500 


3.148 


13 








** 


21,968 


22,337 


22,200 


1,540 


9 


2 


--1 


-1 


19 T 771 


19.916 


— 


1,414 


7 


1 


— 


-1 


691 


335 


— 


194 


3 


-51 


— 


138 


Fiscal y< 


9ar 1994 bega 


nOct.1. 1993* 


i ended Sepi 


t. 30. 1994. 


F m forecast 


— snot available. 



Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. 
Information contact: Joel Greene {202) 219-0816. 
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Table 29. — Farm Income Statistics. 



Calendar year 



1984 



1985 



1986 



1937 



1988 



1989 
$ billion 



1990 



1991 



(1992 1993 P 



1994 F 



1. Farm receipt* 

Crop* (tncf. not CCC loans} 

Livestock 

Farm re Fated 1/ 

t Direct Government payment* 
Cach payment! 
Value of PIK commodities 

3. Grosecash Income (1+2) 27 

4. Nonmoney Income * 

5. Velu a of Inventory change 

8. Total gross farm fneome (3+4+5) 

7. Cash expenses 4/ 
5, Total expense* 

9. Net cash income (3-7) 

10. Nel farm Income (0— A J 
Deflated (1987$) 

1/ Income from machine hire, custom work, sales of forest products. Mother miscellaneous cash sources. 2/ Number* in parentheses indicate the combination of item* 
required to calculate a given item, 3/ Villus of home consumption of telf-produced food & imputed gross rental value of farm dwellings* 4/ E*c I udea capital consumption h 
perqui sites to hired labor, 8\farm household expenses. Tot si may not ado because of rounding. P ■ preliminary. F ■ forecast. 
Note; 1988-92 accounts (primarily expenses) have been revised to reflect Improved methods for estimating farm Income. Call contact tor information, 

Information contact, Robert McBroy (202) 219*0802 



147.7 

09.9 

72,9 

4,9 


150>1 
74.3 
69.8 

e.o 


140.0 

03.7 

71.9 

57 


148.6 

05.9 

79,0 

9.6 


158.4 

71.7 

79.4 

7.3 


198.9 
77 

84.1 
78 


177.5 
80.1 
89.8 

7,6 


176.9 

82.1 

89,7 

7.8 


179,0 

84 9 

86.3 

7.8 


183 9 

84.5 

90.6 

8.9 


186 

88 

89 

7 


tO 192 
1o92 
to 93 

to9 


4.4 

4.0 
4.5 


7.7 

7.9 
0.1 


11 8 

8.1 
3,7 


t9.7 
6.9 
10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


10.9 

9,1 
1.7 


9.3 
8.4 
0.9 


82 

8.2 
0.0 


9.2 
9,2 
0,0 


134 

13,4 




6 
8 




to 10 
to 10 
to1 


1501 
59 

168.0 


157.9 

56 

-2,3 

161,2 


152.8 

6,6 

-2,2 

159.1 


195.1 
5,9 

-2 3 
168.5 


172 9 

9,3 

-3.4 

175.8 


179.8 
81 
4.8 

192.8 


186.1 
8.0 
34 

198.2 


184 9 

7.7 

-0.3 

192.3 


188.2 
7.8 
4.3 

200.2 


197 2 
7.9 

-3.6 
201,4 


194 
7 

4 
207 


to 202 
10 9 
1o6 

1o2l5 


118.7 
141.9 


110.7 
132,4 


105.0 
125.1 


109.4 
128.8 


119.0 
137 J 


125.9 
144.9 


131,8 

151.3 


131.7 
151.2 


130.1 
160.1 


138.7 
158.0 


139 
159 


to 145 
to 105 


37.4 
26 1 
28.7 


47.1 
28 8 

30,6 


47 8 
31,0 
32 


56,8 
397 

39.7 


53.9 
38,0 
37.3 


54.2 
47 9 
43 3 


55.1 
40.9 
41.1 


53 2 
41.1 
34.9 


57.4 
S0.1 
415 


58,5 

43.4 
34.9 


53 

47 
37 


to 57 
to 51 
to 41 



Table 30.— Average Income to Farm Operator Households. 



Calendar year 



1989 1990 1091 1992 

$ per operator household 



J 993P 



1994F 



Farm income to household M 
Self-Employment farm income 
Other farm income to household 

Plus: Total off-farm Income 
Income from wages, salaries, and 

non-farm businesses 
Income from interest, dividends. 

transfer payments, etc. 

Equals: Farm operator household Income 



5.796 


5.742 


5.810 


7.180 


5,125 


4.300 


to 5.900 


4,723 


4.973 


4,458 


5.172 


4.710 




— 


1,073 


768 


1,352 


2,008 


415 




— 


26,223 


33,E6S 


31.638 


35731 


33,176 


35.500 


to 37,500 


19 P 467 


24,778 


23 T 551 


27,022 


23.868 




— 


6.756 


8,487 


B,087 


8,709 


9,308 




— 


32.019 


39.007 


37 r 447 


42.911 


33,300 


39.900 


to 43,400 



U Farm income to the household equals seif-emptoyment income plus amounts thai operators pay themselves & f am My members to work on the farm. 
Income from renting out acreage, & net Income from a farm business other than the one being surveyed. Data for 1989-90 are based on surveys that did 
not fully account for small farms. Data for 1991 include an add Its on al 350,000 farms, many with gross sales under $10,000 & negative 
net farm incomes. P = preliminary. F» forecasts. — = not available at this time. 

mformalion contact- Janet Perry (202) 219-0803. 
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Table 31 .—Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 



Assets 

Real estate 

Non-real estate 
Livestock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Purchased Inputs 
Financier assets 
Total farm assets 

Liabilities 
Re a* estate debt 3i 
Nonn'saJ estate debt 4/ 
Total farm debt 
Total ferm equity 



Selected ratios 
Debt-to-assets 
Debt-to-equity 
Debt-to-net ca sh income 











Calendar year 1/ 














1984 


19*5 


1988 


1987 


1988 


19B9 


1990 


1991 


1992 P 


1993.F 


1994 F 












$ billion 














6618 
195.2 

49.fi 


5B6.2 

186.5 

463 


542.3 
182,1 

47.8 


578.9 
193.7 

58.0 


595.5 

205.6 

62,2 


615.7 

214.1 

66,2 


628,2 
220,2 

70,9 


623.2 

219,1 
68.1 


633.1 
228.4 

71.3 


656 

229 
72 


677 

230 

72 


to 687 
to 240 
to 76 


85.0 

20.1 

2.0 

32.6 

857.0 


82.9 
22.9 

1,2 

33.3 

772.7 


81.5 

16.3 

2,1 

34.5 

724.4 


80.0 

% 

35.1 
772.6 


81.2 
233 

3.5 
35.4 

801.1 


,85.1 

23.4. 

2.6 

36.8 

829.7 


85.4 

22.8 

2.8 

38.3 

848.4 


85.8 

22,0 

2.6 

40.6 

842.2 


85,6 

24.1 

3.9 

43.4 

861,5 


85 
23 

4 

45 

B86 


86 

24 

2 

45 

915 


to 90 
to 28 
to 4 
to 49 
to 925 


1067 

B7.1 

193 8 

663.3 


100.1 

77.5 

177.6 

595.1 


90.4 
66.6 

157.0 
567.5 


82.4 

62.0 

1444 

628.2 


77.6 

61.7 

139.4 

661.7 


75.4 

61.9 

137.2 

692.4 

Percent 


74,1 
63.2 

137.4 
710.9 


74.6 

64,3 
138.9 
703.3 


75.6 

63.6 

139.3 

722.2 


76 

66 

142 

744 


75 

64 

141 

771 


to 79 
to 88 

to 145 
to 781 


224 
29.2 

518 


23.0 
29.8 
377 


21 7 
27.7 

32a 


18.7 
23.0 

259 


17.4 
21.1 

256 


16.5 
19.8 
251 


16.2 
19,3 
246 


16.5 
19.7 
260 


16.2 
19.3 
245 


16 

19 

247 


15 

18 

260 


to 17 
to 20 
to 270 



1/ As of Dec 31 ► 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 3t Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
Irtcludas CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F ■ forecast 

Information contacts: Ken Erlckson, (202) 219-0799. Jim Ryan (202) 219-0796. 
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Region & 
State 




Livestock & products 








Crops 1/ 






— -i- — 


Total V 








June 


July 






June 


July 






June 


July 




1992 


1993 


1994 


1994 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1994 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1994 














$ million 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Maine 


253 


274 


23 


22 


204 


198 


2 


12 


45/ 


472 


24 


34 


New Hampshire 


65 


65 


5 


5 


81 


99 


3 


5 


146 


164 


8 


10 


Vermont 


33a 


403 


34 


32 


72 


81 


3 


13 


460 


484 


37 


45 


Massachusetts 


126 


122 


10 


10 


361 


375 


21 


24 


487 


497 


32 


34 


Rhode Island 


13 


12 


1 


1 


60 


67 


3 


5 


73 


79 


4 


6 


Connecticut 


254 


256 


20 


21 


253 


263 


14 


19 


507 


521 


34 


40 


New York 


1.907 


1,333 


159 


147 


1,010 


930 


80 


66 


2.917 


2,818 


239 


213 


New Jersey 


190 


199 


16 


17 


463 


503 


83 


30 


653 


707 


99 


97 


Pennsylvania 


2.554 


2,621 


203 


201 


1,044 


1,091 


76 


65 


3,593 


3 P 712 


233 


265 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1,550 


1,673 


132 


130 


2,558 


"2.720 


157. 


209 


4,103 


4,393 


289 


340 


Indiana 


1,824 


1,931 


154 


141 


2.639 


3,136 


202 


246 


4,463 


5,117 


357 


387 


Illinois 


2,253 


2,246 


165 


165 


5,395 


5.834 


462 


435 


7,648 


8.032 


627 


600 


Michigan 


1 t 311 


1.376 


107 


109 


1.910 


1,991 


100 


147 


3.221 


3,367 


207 


257 


Wisconsin 


4,312 


4,164 


343 


333 


1,156 


1,086 


61 


77 


5,470 


5.250 


404 


410 


Minnesota 


3,610 


3 r 774 


282 


285 


3,413 


2.799 


150 


103 


7.023 


6,573 


432 


393 


Iowa 


5,600 


5,329 


419 


383 


4.309 


4,173 


227 


190 


10.409 


10,002 


646 


573 


Missouri 


2.136 


2,270 


168 


163 


1,987 


1,783 


103 


135 


4.173 


4,053 


271 


293 


North Dakota 


749 


706 


40 


35 


2 H 234 


2.227 


134 


71 


2,983 


2,933 


173 


106 


South Dakota 


1,960 


2,173 


148 


110 


1,198 


1,147 


46 


45 


3,158 


3,320 


194 


155 


Nebraska 


5,675 


5,342 


369 


380 


3,107 


3,087 


147 


239 


8,782 


9,909 


516 


619 


Kansas 


4,783 


4,870 


356 


384 


2.367 


2,493 


137 


428 


7170 


7,363 


493 


811 


SOUTHERN 


























Delaware 


451 


463 


46 


41 


177 


159 


13 


12 


628 


622 


59 


53 


Maryland 
Virginia 


789 


806 


76 


72 


576 


560 


37 


57 


1,365 


1,366 


113 


129 


1,362 


1,365 


114 


112 


778 


683 


43 


69 


2,140 


2,068 


157 


161 


West Virginia 


267 


328 


26 


24 


78 


77 


7 


7 


343 


405 


33 


32 


North Carolina 


2,798 


3,201 


259 


253 


2.379 


2,256 


116 


134 


5,177 


5.457 


375 


386 


South Carolina 


545 


603 


42 


44 


652 


613 


53 


49 


1.197 


1,221 


95 


93 


Georgia 
Florida 


2,305 


2,572 


233 


239 


1,781 


1,639 


116 


95 


4,036 


4,211 


350 


334 


1,160 


1,202 


39 


93 


4,932 


4,543 


399 


246 


6.092 


5,750 


488 


339 


Kentucky 


1,640 


1,720 


93 


270 


1,563 


1.656 


54 


53 


3,203 


3,376 


147 


322 


Tennessee 


1,053 


1,012. 


33 


7B 


1,063 


1,027 


48 


37 


2,121 


2,039 


131 


114 


Alabama 


2,047 


2,184 


130 


198 


769 


726 


52 


38 


2,816 


2,910 


231 


236 


Mississippi 


1 t 355 


1,577 


149 


133 


1,280 


1,028 


38 


17 


2,635 


2,605 


1B5 


150 


Arkansas 


2,710 


2,902 


270 


272 


1,950 


M80 


110 


66 


4,660 


4382 


380 


338 


Louisiana 


611 


666 


57 


59 


1,299 


1.069 


22 


21 


1,910 


1,757 


78 


80 


Oklahoma 


2,552 


2,762 


195 


204 


1.112 


1,108 


187 


157 


3,664 


3.870 


381 


361 


Texas 


7,524 


3 342 


017 


532 


3.937 


4,275 


274 


327 


11.461 


12,617 


891 


859 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


393 


938 


31 


25 


803 


843 


57 


31 


1.706 


1,761 


38 


57 


Idaho 


1,173 


1,167 


77 


62 


1,601 


1,680 


74 


31 


2,774 


2.847 


151 


163 


Wyoming 


607 


657 


16 


12 


169 


160 


3 


10 


776 


617 


19 


22 


Colorado 


2,746 


2,379 


168 


196 


1,055 


1.204 


69 


113 


3,801 


4,083 


237 


309 


New Mexico 


1,039 


1,135 


79 


77 


492 


486 


57 


67 


1,531 


1,621 


136 


144 


Arizona 


393 


885 


70 


72 


947 


1 p 037 


69 


48 


1.840 


1,922 


138 


119 


Utah 


558 


626 


49 


52 


195 


177 


11 


15 


753 


303 


60 


67 


Nevada 


202 


1B7 


14 


12 


74 


102 


7 


10 


276 


289 


21 


22 


Washington 


1,546 


1,561 


125 


122 


2,383 


3,013 


203 


135 


4,436 


4,574 


323 


307 


Oregon 
California 


793 


739 


55 


51 


1,662 


1.737 


107 


193 


2.460 


2,476 


162 


£44 


5,056 


5,246 


418 


409 


13,841 


14.604 


931 


1,230 


18,897 


19.350 


1.350 


1,638 


Alaska 


6 


6 





1 


20 


20 


2 


2 


26 


26 


2 


3 


Hawaii 


ea 


85 


3 


7 


431 


406 


34 


35 


519 


491 


42 


42 


UNITED STATES 


36.349 


90.555 


6793 


6,614 


84,352 


84.497 


5,402 


6,024 


171,202 


175.052 


12,199 


12,840 



1/ Sales of (arm products include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus additional gains realized on redemptions during the 
period. 2/ Estimates as of end of current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 21 9-0806. To receive current monthly cash receipts vtt postal mail or e-mail contact Bob Dubman at 1202) 219-0809 
or BDUBMAN@ERSBITNeT. 
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Table 33.— Cash Receipts From Farming 







Annual 












1004 






1080 


1090 


1991 


1992 


1093 


Mar 


Apr, 


May 


Juno 


Jury 












I million 












01.142 


160.974 


108.795 


171,202 


175.052 


13.046 


13.424 


12.201 


12.233 


12,200 


t2.840 


84,122 
46.157 

10.300 

15,372 

2.408 


89.843 
51 .01 1 
20.140 
15.243 
2,540 


80.735 
61 .089 
18.037 
16.122 
2.487 


80.360 

48.407 

10.835 

15.480 

2,500 


90.666 
01.304 
19.310 
17,241 
2,835 


7.420 

4,000 

1.035 

1.409 

370 


7,787 
4,354 
1,700 
1,481 
193 


7.163 
3.703 

1.739 

1,483 

177 


7.293 
4.065 
1,703 
1.281 
185 


6.708 
3,363 
1,644 
1.594 
196 


0,814 

3.286 

1.587 

560 

376 


77*020 
8.247 

17.054 
6.033 
2.416 


80,131 
7.S17 

18.071 
5,480 
2,741 


82.000 
7,414 

19.491 
5,230 
2 080 


84.853 
8 r 455 

19.782 
5.197 
2.001 


84.497 
8.221 

10.338 
5.015 
2.049 


0,217 

1.158 

1.406 

34 

57 


5,030 
628 

1.624 
177 
32 


5.038 

360 

1,052 

73 




4 041 

312 

020 

60 




5.402 

888 

1,209 

53 




6,025 
1.300 
1.233 

43 
65 


11,800 

11.602 

9,157 

11.057 


12.258 

11.440 

9.420 

12.586 


12.709 
11,501 

0.909 
12.854 


13.277 
11.767 
10.123 
13,207 


13,040 

12.050 

9,927 

13,345 


657 
1.100 

1.038 
701 


775 

948 

470 

1.175 


610 

991 

449 

1.407 


701 
1.320 

400 
1.134 


734 

1,068 

710 

742 


501 

1,146 

070 

767 


10.887 
172.020 


0.208 

170.272 


0.214 
177.000 


9.109 

180,371 


13,174 

188.226 


345 
14.401 


1.320 
14.744 


1.337 
13.538 


736 
12,969 


248 

12.448 


74 

12 r 0l4 



Farm marketings & CCC loans 

Livestock & products 
Meat animal* 
Dairy product* 
Poultry 4 egg i 
Other 

Crop* 
food grain* 
f eed crops 
Cotton (lint & seed) 
Tobacco 

Oil-baa ring crops 
Vegetable* & melon* 
Fruitt&tree nut* 
Other 

Government payment * 
Total 

*Sale»o1 farm product* Include receipt* fro™ commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loan*, plu* addition sE gain* realized on redemption* during Lhe Period. — ■ no* 
available. 
Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 2 t9-0B08. To receive current monthly cash receipts via mall contact Bob Dubman at (202) 219-0800 ex BOUBMAN@ER5 BITNET, 



Table 34.— Fdmn Production Expenses 



Feed purchased 
Livestock 4 poultry purchased 
Seed purchased 
Farm-origin Input* 

Fertilizer & lime 
Fuels 4 oil* 
Electricity 
Pesticide* 
Manufactured Inputs 

Short-term interest 
Real estate interest U 
Total interest Charges 

Repair & maintenance 1/ 
Contract 4 hired labor 
Machine hire) A custom work 
Marketing, storage. A 
transportation 

Misc. operating eicpen so i 1/2/ 
Other operating expenses 

Capital consumption 1/ 
Taxes U 

NetrenttononoPeratot 
landlords 
Other overhead expense* 











Calendar year 










1965 


1086 


1087 


1088 


1989 


1990 
1 million 


1991 


1092 


1003 


1994 f 


16.049 
0.184 
3,128 

20,281 


17.472 
0,753 
3.188 

30.416 


17,403 

11.642 

3.259 

32.504 


20.246 

12,704 

4.000 

37.069 


20.744 

13,130 

4,397 

33,278 


20,387 

14.333 

4.516 

39.730 


19,331 

14.274 

5.113 

38.718 


20.132 

13.863 

4 h 913 

30.913 


21,433 

14,949 

5.162 

41.545 


21.000 to 24.000 

13.000 lo 15.000 

5,000 to 6.000 

40.000 to 44.000 


7.512 
0.436 
1,878 
4,334 
20.159 


6,820 
5,310 
1.705 
4.324 
18,249 


8 h 453 

4.957 
2.156 
4,512 

18,078 


7.079 
4,800 
2.360 
4.148 
13,087 


8.176 
4,772 
2,848 
5.012 
20.007 


8,208 

5.700 

2.007 

5.362 

21,067 


B.«7 
6.608 
2,034 
6,310 
23.228 


6,333 

6 r 299 
2.611 

6.460 
22712 


8,308 
0.364 
2.677 
6.716 

23,157 


8,000 to 0.000 
5,000 to 6.000 
2.000 to 3.000 
6.000 to8,000 
21,000 to25.000 


8.735 
0,378 

1B\613 


7.307 

0.131 
16.408 


0.707 

6.205 

14.972 


6.712 

7.581 

14,293 


6,740 
7.190 
13.930 


6.056 

0.740 
13.395 


6.124 

5,003 
12.088 


5.305 
5.772 
11,107 


0.334 

5,601 

10.330 


5.009 to 0,000 

5,000 lo 6,000 

10.000 10 12,000 


6.370 

10,008 

2,354 


6.426 

9 h 484 
2.000 


6.750 
0.975 
2,105 


7.717 
10.011 
3.112' 


6,407 

12.034 

3.330 


6.553 

14.120 

3,565 


3,030 
14,012 

3.520 


8.480 

14.006 

3.836 


0.154 

15,005 

4.411 


9.000 to 10.000 

14,000 to 10.000 

3,000 to 4.000 


4.127 
10.010 
32.663 


3.652 
0,750 

31.420 


4.078 
11.171 
34.086 


3.016 

11,991 
37.248 


4.206 
11.093 
40.025 


4,211 
12.725 
43.173 


4.710 
13.536 
44,417 


4.541 
12.335 
43.800 


5.591 
14.099 
48.200 


6.000 to 7.000 
12,000 to 14.000 
48.000 to 52 000 


10,299 
4.542 


17.738 
4.612 


17.091 
4,853 


17.610 
4.954 


18.188 
5.213 


18,207 
5,637 


18.240 

5.615 


18.317 
5.834 


13,422 
6.250 


13,000 lo 10,000 
6,000 to 7,000 


7.890 
31,631 


6,009 
26.499 


7.124 
29,009 


7,619 

30.183 


8.007 
32,048 


9.040 
33.003 


8.870 
32,743 


0.507 
33.650 


0.551 
34,233 


0,000 to 11.000 
34.000 to 36.000 



Total production expenses 132.433 125.084 123.772 137.780 144.BS8 151.277 

V Includes operator dwelling*. 2/ Beginning In 1082. miscellaneous operating expense* Include other 
paldbynonoperelors. Total* may not edd because Of rounding P - preliminary, F - forecast. 

Information contact*: Chrts McGath {202) 210-0808. Robert McEiroy (202) 210-0802. 



151.104 150,139 158.030 150,000 to 105,000 
livestock purchases, dairy assessment* A feeding fees 
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Table 35.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 
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Fiscal year 



1986 



1987 



1ft88 



1986 



1990 
$ million 



1991 



1992 



1993 



1994 E 1995 E 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn & oat products 
Total feed grains 

Wheat 

Rrce 

Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 21 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
1989/95 Disaster/Tree/ 
livestock assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Price- support loans (net), 
Direct payments 5/ 

Deficiency 

Diversion 

Dairy termination 

Loan Deficiency 

Other 

Disaster 
Total direct Payments 

1988-95 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/tree/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Processing, storage* 

& transportation 

Operating expense 31 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Totat 25,841 22,408 12.461 10,523 6,471 10,110 9.738 16,047 11,792 9,786 

1/ Fiscal 1988 wool & mohair program outlay* were $130,635-000 but Include a one-time advance appropriation of $126,10B r 000, which was 
recorded as a woof program receipt by Treasury, 2/ Approximately $1 .5 billion in benefits to farmers under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 were 
paid in generic certificates in FY 90 & were not recorded directly as disaster assistance outlays, 3/ Does not include CCC Transfers to General Sales 
Manager. 4/ Includes Export Guarantee Program, Direct Export Credit Program, CCC Transfers to the General Sales Manager Market Promotion 
Program, starting in fiscal 1991 & starting in fiscal 1992 the Export Guarantee Program -Credit Reform, Export Enhancement Program, Dairy Export 
Incentive Pfooram, and Technical Assistance to Emerging Democracies. 5/ Includes cash payments onty. Excludes generic certificates in FY 86-94. 
E - Estimated in the FY 1995 Mid-Session Review Budget which was released July 14, 1994 based on June, 1994 supply & demand estimates. 
Minus {-} indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard PazdalsM (202) 720-5148. 



10,524 

1,185 

471 

26 

5 

12,211 


12,346 

1,203 

394 

17 

7 

13,967 


8,227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 
9,053 


2,863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3,384 


2,435 

349 

-94 

-5 

8 

2 T 693 


2,387 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2.722 


2,105 

190 

174 

32 

9 

2,610 


5,143 

410 

186 

16 

10 

5,765 


635 

133 

237 

6 

8 

1,019 


1,678 

179 

149 

20 



2,026 


3.440 

947 

2,142 


2,836 

906 
1,796 


678 
128 

AAA 


53 

631 

1,461 


796 
667 
-79 


2,805 
867 
382 


1,719 

715 

1.443 


2.185 

887 

2,239 


1.972 
756 

1,496 


2,015 

1,031 

384 


253 
2,337 

1.597 
32 


-346 

1,166 

-476 

8 


-453 

1,295 

-1.676 

7 


-367 

679 

-£6 

13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 

839 

40 

48 


29 
232 
-29 

41 


235 
253 

109 
-13 


641 

237 

-162 

38 


71 
227 

-38 
86 


214 

89 

123 


-65 

73 

152 


-246 

100 
1/ 5 


-25 
42 

93 


15 
47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


19 
17 

191 


-35 
22 

179 


-25 

10 

210 


-32 

4 
114 


457 

1,411 

102 


535 

1.219 
276 


614 
425 
200 


620 

9B 

-102 


618 
632 
-34 


625 
745 
'733 


6 

532 
1.459 


6 

129 
2,193 


7 

57 

1.804 


7 
27 

1,397 



486 




371 



1.665 


3.919 
110 


2/161 
647 


121 
^S5 


1.054 
-162 


944 
949 


3,047 
685 


1.080 
1.387 


25 T S41 


22,408 


12.461 


10,523 


6,471 


10.110 


9,738 


16,047 


11,792 


9,786 


13,628 


12,199 


4,579 


-926 


-399 


418 


584 


2,065 


621 


321 


6,166 

64 

489 

27 





6.746 


4.633 

382 

587 

60 





5,862 


3.971 
9 
260 


6 

4.245 


5,798 

-1 

168 

42 



4 

6.011 


4,176 



189 

3 





4,370 


6.224 


96 

21 





6,341 


5,491 



2 

214 

140 



5,847 


8,607 



387 

149 



9,143 


4,360 





483 

137 



4.980 


5,047 





76 

75 



5,198 











3,386 


2/5 


6 


960 


872 


2,946 


1,000 



1.670 




-479 


31 

-1,131 


533 
116 


156 
^18 


115 
646 


94 
321 


72 
525 


102 
506 


80 
249 


485 


832 


658 


174 


185 


1 


14 


9 


13 


13 


1.013 


1.659 


1,113 


659 


278 


240 


185 


136 


94 


110 


457 

1,411 

102 

329 


535 

1,219 
276 

305 


614 

425 

200 

1.727 


620 

98 

-102 

^46 


618 
632 
-34 
708 


625 

74S 
733 
240 


6 

532 

1,45* 

-264 


6 

129 

2.193 

897 


/ 

57 

1,804 

660 


7 

27 

1.397 

1,384 
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Food Expenditures 



Table 36.— Food Expenditures 







Annual 






1994 






1994 year-to-dale 




1991 R 


1992 R 


1993 R 


July 


Aug 
$ billion 


Sept P 1 


July 


Aug 


SeptP 


Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals &$nacks 3/ 


318.4 
228.6 


31B.7 
237,9 


327 + 
251.2 


29.1 
23 5 


28.7 
23.2 

1993$ billion 


28.0 
21.9 


192.1 
151.2 


220.8 
174.5 


248.6 
196.4 


Safes 1/ 

Otf-premlse use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


329 4 

251.2 


326.8 
242.1 


327.0 
251.2 


26.8 

23.1 


27.6 
£28 


26 6 

21.5 


187.3 
149.2 


215.0 
171,9 


241.9 
193.4 










Percent change from year earfier [$b\\) 








Safes 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


4.5 
3.1 


o:4 
3:fl 


23 
5.6 


t.6 

0.8 


4.1 
3.5 


4.3 

37 


2.6 
5.2 


3.0 
5.0 


<3* 

4.6 










Percent change from year earlier (1993 $ bfl.) 






Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


1.7 
-0.3 


-0.9 

1.6 


0.1 
3.7 


-2.0 
-08 


0.3 
1.6 


0.5 
1.9 


-0.2 
3.4 


-0.2 
3.2 


-0.1 

3.0 



1/ Food only (excludes alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludes donations & home production, 3/ Excludes 
donations, child nutrition subsidies, & meals furnished to employees, patients. & Inmates. P ■ preliminary. R m revised, 

NOTE: This table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditures JPCE) + table 2, for several reasons: (1) tills series Includes only food. 
excluding alcoholic beverages & pet food which are Included in PCE; {2} this series is not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE is 
seasonally adjusted at annual rates; {3) this series reports sales only, but PCE mcludss food produced A consumed on farms & food 
furnished to employees: (4) this series Includes all sales of meals & snacks, PCE includes only purchases using personal funds, 
excluding business travel A entertainment For a more complete discussion of the differences, see "Developing an Integrated 
Information System for the Food Sector,* Agr. Econ. Rpt, No, 575, Aug 1987. 

Information contact: Aldan Manchester (202) 219-0756. 



Transportation 



Table 37.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit- Vegetable Shipments 



Annual 



1993 



1994 



Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dec. if 84b 100} 
All products 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carfoadlngs (1 -000 cars) 2/ 

Barge shipments (mil. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 4/ 5/ 

Piggy back (mil. cvrt) 

Rairfmil. cwt) 

Truck (mil. cwt) 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (ctsJmile) 



1991 


1992 


1993 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


109.3 
111.4 
111,2 

106.1 


109.9 
111.1 
111.4 
108.7 


110.9 
1137 
114.7 
109.0 


110.9 
113.3 
114,2 
108.9 


112,0 
114 8 
115.7 

1107 


112.0 
1143 
115.1 
1109 


112,0 
114.3 
115,1 
1109 


112.1 P 
114.1 P 

114.8 P 

110.9 P 


112 1 P 

113.7 P 
114.3 P 
110.9P 


112.2 P 

113.4P 

114.3 P 
112.5P 


26.6 
3.3 


27.4 

34 


27.1 
2.6 


257 
.1.3 


25,1 P 
24 


23.7 P 
2.9 


22.2 P 
2.8 


22.0 P 

2.5 


24.5 P 
3.3 


26.1 
3.1 


1.5 

2.1 

41.9 


i.e 

2M 

44.0 


1.4 
2,2 

44.8 


0.8 

1:0 

39.4 


1.4 
2.5 

46 


1.4 

1.8 

54.2 


1.9 

2.5 

51,9 


2.0 

3.1 

52,7 


1,6 

22 

39.3 


1,3 
1.6 

36 + 5 



128.5 124.1 127,2 126.2 1281 128,2 127.8 1274 127 5 126 

1/ Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ Weekly average: from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Shipments on Illinois A Mississippi waterways, 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service. USDA. S Preliminary data for 1994. P -preliminary. — - not available. 

Information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0353 
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Table 38.— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity ", 



1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 1/ 


1992 2/ 










1982.100 












84 


101 


105 


102 


104 


97 


108 


112 


112 




102 


100 


103 


103 


106 


108 


110 


112 


114 





102 


100 


99 


99 


.100 


102 


102 


102 


105 





103 


99 


105 


106 


105 


107* 


106 


109 


109 





too 


103 


108 


112 


122 


125 


130 


13S 


144 


— 


71 


100 


106 


99 


101 


88 


105 


112 


109 




31 


108 


125 


119 


101 


63 


116 


113 


113 


__ 


84 


93 


B7 


77 


77 


70 


77 


99 


76 


__ 


75 


87 


96 


88 


88 


71 


87 


87 


92 


„ 


OS 


111 


113 


83 


127 


133 


103 


138 


140 


__ 


75 


89 


77 


58 


61 


99 


71 


83 


85 





97 


103 


109 


110 


117 


111 


114 


123 


122 





100 


100 


99 


95 


109 


117 


111 


113 


105 





101 


110 


111 


120 


132 


137 


141 


141 


148 


— 


96 


98 


95 


92 


89 


87 


87 


89 


89 


__ 


05 


97 


89 


87 


84 


86 


82 


87 


88 





92 


97 


97 


04 


91 


90 


91 


90 


89 


„ 


95 


91 


86 


80 


74 


70 


67 


65 


63 


-~, 


97 


100 


90 


34 


93 


93 


91 


90 


89 


*— , 


03 


106 


101 


111 


100 


90 


93 


90 


94 


i 


99 


101 


106 


105 


101 


98 


99 


105 


104 


— 


107 


108 


99 


89 


92 


90 


96 


97 


100 


— 


88 


103 


in." 


111 


117 


112 


124 


127 


126 


— - 


88 


104 


118 


117 


123 


114 


131 


129 


127 




102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


110 


109 


109 


110 


114 



Farm output 
All livestock Products 
Meat animals 
Dairy products 
Poultry A eggs 

All crops 
Feed crops 
Food grains 
Oil crops 

Cotton and cotton seed 
Tobacco 

Vegetables and melons 
Fruits and nuts 
Other crops 

Farm input 
Farm Labor 
Farm real estate 
Durable equipment 
Energy 

Agricultural chemicals 
Feed, seed, and livestock 
purchases 
Oth sr purchased inputs 

Farm output per unit of Input 

Output per unit of labor 
Farm 3/ 
Nonfarm 4/ 

1/ New data and methods were used to calculate the 1991 indexes and to favise them back to 1948, 2/ Preliminary, v 3i Economic Research Service 
4/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. — ■ not available. 



Information contact: Rachel Evans (202) 501-8362, 
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Table 39.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities ' 



1985 



1966 



19S7 



1968 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1992 1993P 



Commodity 

Rod meals #3/4/ 
Beef 

Vasl 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 
Poultry 2/3/4/ 
Chickan 
Turkey 
Fish & shellfish 3/ 
Egos 4/ 
Dairy products 
Cheese (excluding cottage) 2/5/ 
American 
I tall An 

Other cheese 6/ 
Cottage cheese 
Beverage milks 2/ 
Fluid whole milk 7/ 
Fluid lowfat milk 8/ 
Fluid skim milk 
Fluid cream product* 9/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
Ice cream 
Ice milk 
Frozen yogurt 
All dairy products, milk 
equivalent mJlkfat basis 10/ 
Fats & oils — Total fat content 
Butter & margarine (product weight) 
Shortening 

Lard & edtble tallow (direct use) 
Salad & cooking oils 
Fresh fruits 11/ 
Canned fruJt 12/ 
Dried fruit 
Frozen fruit 

Selected fruft Juices 13/ 
Vegetables 11/ 
Fresh 
Canning 
Freezing 
Potatoes, ail 11/ 
Sweetpotatoes 11/ 
Peanuts (shelled) 
Tree nuts (shelled) 
Flour & cereal products 14/ 
Wheat flour 
Rice (milled basis) 
Caloric sweeteners 15/ 
Coffee (green bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 

1/ In pounds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents total supply minus exports, nonfood use. & ™MoQ*\x>cfa 
Calendar-year data except fresh citrus fruits! peanuts, tree nuts, 4 rice, which are on crop-year basls^ ^ J ota V^ J^ 
3/ Boneless, trimmed weight. Chicken series revised to exclude amount of ready-to^ook chrcken i going topet fcotfas -""t^^ **" leaka ° e 
that occurs when chicken iscfl up before packaging. 4/ Excludes shipments to the U.S. territories, 5/ WhcJe & part-slum mnkch«se. 7/P |- in . 
Natu^le^ 

flavored. 6/ Plain 4 flavored * buttermilk. 9/ Heavy cream, light cream, half & half. 4 sour cream * dip. 10/ ^Inc utfes condensed « ^vaporated milk 
Sdry milk product* 11/ Farm weight. 12/ Excludes pineappTes 4 berries. 13/ Single ^^^fS^nMmXSSt^ - not Mailable 
& ba'ley products. Excludes quantities used in alcoholic beverages, corn sweetener e. 4 fuel. 15/ Dry weight equivalent. — - not available. 

P - preliminary. 











Pounds 










124,9 


122.2 


117.4 


119.5 


115.9 


1123 


111.9 


114.1 


111.9 


74,6 


74.4 


69.6 


666 


65.4 


64.0 


83.1 


62.6 


61.5 


1.5 


1,6 


1,3 


1.1 


1,0 


0,9 


0.6 


0,8 


0,8 


1.1 


1,0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1 


1.0 


1.0 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


46,3 


48.4 


46.4 


46.9 


49.5 


48.7 


45.2 


47.1 


607 


51.7 


53,6 


56.0 


58.0 


60.0 


61.1 


36.1 


37.0 


39.1 


39.3 


40,5 


42 2 


43,9 


45.9 


47.1 


9.1 


10.2 


11.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13.8 


14.1 


14.2 


14.1 


15,0 


15.4 


16.1 


15.1 


15.6 


15.0 


14.6 


14.7 


14.9 


32.9 


32.6 


32.7 


31.6 


30.4 


30.1 


30.0 


30,2 


30.1 


22.5 


23.1 


24.1 


23,7 


23 8 


24.6 


25,0 


26.0 


26.3 


12.2 


12.1 


12.4 


11.5 


11.0 


11.1 


11.1 


11.3 


11.4 


65 


7.0 


7.6 


8 1 


8.5 


9.0 


9.4 


10.0 


9.8 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.5 


4,8 


4.7 


5,0 


4,1 


4.1 


39 


3.9 


3.6 


3.4 


3.3 


3.1 


2.9 


229.7 


228.6 


226.5 


222.4 


224.3 


221.7 


2212 


218,7 


214,2 


123.4 


116.5 


111.9 


105.7 


97.6 


90.4 


87.4 


84,2 


80.5 


937 


9fl,6 


100.6 


100.5 


106.5 


108,4 


109.9 


109.5 


107.0 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


16,1 


20.2 


22.9 


23.9 


25.0 


26.7 


6.7 


7.0 


7.1 


7.1 


7.3 


7.1 


7.3 


7.5 


7.6 


4.1 


4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


4,3 


4.1 


42 


4.3 


4.3 


18.1 


18.4 


18.4 


17.3 


16.1 


15.8 


16.3 


16.3 


16,1 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


8.0 


6,4 


7.7 


7.4 


7.1 


6.9 








— 


2.0 


2.6 


3.5 


3,1 


35 


5937 


591.5 


601.2 


582.9 


565,2 


570,7 


565.3 


564.9 


572.1 


64.3 


64.4 


62.9 


63.0 


60.4 


62.2 


63.8 


65.6 


65.0 


157 


16.0 


15.2 


14.6 


14.6 


15.3 


14,8 


15.2 


15.3 


22.9 


22.1 


21.4 


21.5 


21.5 


22.2 


22.4 


22.4 


22.9 


3.7 


3.5 


2.7 


2.6 


2.1 


2.5 


3.1 


4.1 


3.8 


23 5 


24.2 


25.4 


25.8 


24,0 


24.2 


25.2 


25.6 


24.3 


111.0 


117.7 


120.6 


121.5 


123.2 


117.1 


113.0 


122.7 


124.3 


16,0 


16,5 


16,6 


16.3 


16.6 


16.5 


15.4 


17.6 


16,1 


3.0 


2.8 


3.1 


3,3 


3.2 


3.4 


3.1 


2.8 


3.2 


30 


3.4 


3.6 


3.3 


3.7 


3,5 


3,4 


3.6 


3.5 


67.6 


69.4 


71.6 


71.8 


67 .3 


60.0 


69.0 


63.6 


73.2 


102 1 


100.4 


107.0 


110.8 


114.9 


112.3 


109.6 


114.0 


113.0 


95.3 


95.6 


95.2 


91.2 


96.9 


107.2 


109.4 


107.2 


107.9 


19.6 


18.6 


19.3 


21.2 


20.g 


20.5 


21,8 


21.0 


22.6 


122.4 


126.0 


126,0 


122,4 


127.1 


127.7 


130.4 


132.4 


135.7 


5.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4,1 


4.1 


46 


4.0 


4,3 


3.9 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 


6,9 


7.0 


6.0 


6.5 


6.2 


6.0 


2.5 


2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


2,4 


2.6 


2.3 


2.4 


2,3 


156.1 


162.0 


170.7 


175.4 


175.2 


163.3 


185.6 


187.0 


189.2 


124,6 


125 6 


129,8 


131.7 


129,4 


135.8 


136.6 


136.1 


139.4 


9.0 


11.6 


14,0 


14.3 


15.2 


18,2 


16,6 


16,9 


17.5 


131.5 


129.7 


134.5 


135.5 


135.9 


139.6 


140,6 


143.6 


147.1 


10.5 


10.5 


10.2 


9,6 


10.1 


10.3 


10.4 


10,3 


10.0 


3.7 


3.6 


3.6 


3.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 


4,6 



Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0662. 



The Unied States Department of Agriculture (USDA) pfohblts dscriminauon in Ha programs on the basis of race, color, national origin, sex, rellcjon, ago, 
dsabilty, poJWcal bebefs and marital or famlLal status. (Not all prohWied bases apply to all programs). Persons wih rtsabilltes who require alternative means 
for communfcation o* pfoyam information (bralle, large print, audiotape, etc.) should contact trie USQA Office of Communications al (202) 720-5661 (voice) or 
(202) 720-7B06 (TOO), 

To file * oompUN. write the Secretary of Agriculure, U.S, Oeparlmenl o4 Agriculture. Washington. D,C. 20250, or cal (202) 720-7327 (voice) or (202) 720-1127 
(WD). USDA te an equal opportunity employer. 



Global 

Environmental 
Policies Affect 
Agricultural 
Trade 



The global community has recently become more concerned about the 
environment, making it one of the leading issues of the 199Q f s. 
Environmental issues include water quality, soil erosion, deforesta- 
tion, product safety, and the protection of wildlife and biodiversity. 
These reports address how policy measures adopted to deal with 
environmental issues may affect agricultural trade. 




To order these 
reports, please call 
1-800-999-6779 
(outside the U.S. and 
Canada, please call 
1-703-834-0125). VISA 
and MasterCard 
accepted. 



Environmental Policies: Implications for 
Agricultural Trade. 

145 pp. June 1994. 

This report, consisting of 14 separate articles, analyzes linkages 
between environmental policies and agricultural trade. Topics 
covered include a global inventory of environmental policies, the 
implications of environmental policies on US. and world 
agricultural trade, the implications for environmental policy in 
the context of multilateral and regional trade negotiations, and 
the effects of global climate change on agricultural trade. 



Stock # FAER-252 



$15.00 



Global Review of Resource and Environmental 
Policies: Water Resource Development and 
Management. 

90 pp, June 1994, 

This report reviews how 30 countries develop and manage their 
water resources. Because the focus of the report is on 
agriculture, particular attention is given to irrigation. The study 
found that differing climatic conditions, demand for water, and 
historical situations led to diverse laws, policies, and 
administrative structures across countries. 



Stock # FAER-251 



$12.00 



The Agricultural Issues 
Vital to You: 

Issues for the 1990's 



ERS y most unique series, Issues for the 1990's, is now available under one cover. Previously 
published as separate reports, this series of 2-page factsheets streamlines research topics, 
graphically presents the latest USDA data and analyses, and targets the most important 
agricultural issues you'll face this decade. 

The series gives you 70 factsheets dealing with the following issues: 

Trade Food and nutrition 

Conservation Rural economy 

Commodity programs? Environment 

Marketing Technology 

All this for only $24.50, For foreign addresses (including Canada), the price is just $31.00, 

To order Issues for the 1990's, just dial the ERS-NASS order desk at 1-800-999-6779 
andaskforAIB-664. Visa and MasterCard accepted. Outside the U.S V please call 
l-800-834-0125« 



Serving up timely information 
on the food industry 







FoodReview 



Up-to-the-minute trends in nutrition and consumption, marketing and 

processing, food retailing and service, food programs and policy, 

and expanding world markets for U.S. food products 

In the next issue of FoodReview 

•GATT and food safety regulation 

•Promotion of U.S. food products abroad 

•New avenues of global market expansion 



Don't Miss It! 



Annual subscription $1 7.00, 3 Issues 
(foreign addresses $21.25) 

To order call toll-free 1 -800-999-6779 

(outside the U.S. & Canada 

703-834-0125) 




United States 
Department of Agriculture 

1301 New York Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20005-4789 
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Penalty for Private Use, $300 
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